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Threat to Motor Transport 


In Proposed 


‘Model’ Law 


Cited by National Grange 


Farm Group Issues Call to ce to All Branches of 
Truck Industry; Favor Easing Rail Restric- 
tion to Truck Curbs 


Washington, Jan. 


26.—A protest and warning against 


proposed severe new restrictions and taxation on motor 
vehicle traffic was voiced yesterday at the conference of rep- 


resentatives of leading farm organizations. 


A statement 


issued jointly by the National Grange, the American Farm 
Bureau Federation and the National Farmers Union said: 


“With forty-three state legisla- © 
tures and the Congress in session, 
this seems to be the open season 
for raids on funds collected for road 
building purposes, and for new re- 
strictions and obstacles to be placed 
in the way of motor vehicle trans- 
portation. 

“Proposals range from bills to di- 
vert road funds to school uses, sup- 
porting the state government, build- 
ing fish hatcheries and sea walls 
and feeding the poor, to a model 
bill which evidently was prepared 
by interests opposed to highway 
transportation and is being urged 
by the National Association of Rail- 
road Utilities Commissioners for en- 
actment in the various states. 

“This so-called model law is so 
restrictive in character—so near like 
the recent Texas law that has seri- 
ously crippled motor vehicle trans- 
portation in that state—that farm 
leaders in the various states must 
be warned against it and placed on 
guard. We, the undersigned repre- 


(Continued on on Page 4) 


ECONOMY OF TRUCKS 
WINS FARMER’S FAVOR 


Washington, Jan. 26.— Motor 
trucks are hauling an increased vol- 
ume of farm products, according to 
the reports of field representatives 
of the Bureau of Agricultural Eco- 
nomics of the United States De- 
partment of Agriculture, 

The growth of motor truck agri- 
cultural hauling is most observable 
in the East, where many truck loads 
of Florida citrus fruit are being re- 
tailed by truckmen-peddlers along 
the highways from the Carolinas up 
into New England. 

From Chicago it is reported that 
truck receipts of potatoes are be- 
coming an important factor in the 
market. In one day recently thirty 
carloads of potatoes reached Chi- 
cago in motor trucks. Fully 75 per 
cent. of this trucking 1s by growers 
and small truckers with headquar- 
ters in producing areas. 





CAR FINANCING 
IN CANADA DROPS 


Montreal, Jan. 26—The figures 
for automobile tinancing compiled 
by the Dominion Bureau of Statis- 
tics show a decrease in December, 


1932, as compared with November, | 


1932, and indicate a falling off in 
financing as compared with the cor- 
responding month (December) in 
1931. The per cent. of change is 
38.4. 

The total number of cars financed 
was 3,619 in December, 1932, 4,286 
in November, 1932, and 4,901 in De- 
cember, 1931; and the amount in- 
volved was $1, 124,686 in December, 
1932, $1,334,307 in November, 1932, 
and $1,826,954 in December, 1931. 

New cars financed were 960 in 


December, 1932, 1,166 in November, | 


1932, and 1,390 in December, 1931; 
while used cars financed were 2,659 
in December, 1932, 3,120 in Novem- 
ber, 1932 and 3,511 in December, 
1931. 

Financing of new cars amounted 
to $471,961 in December, 1932, $538,- 
264 in November, 1932 and $823,881 
in December, 1931. Financing of used 
cars amounted to $652,725 in De- 
cember, 1932, $796,043 in November, 
1932, and $1,003,073 in December, 
1931. 


CANADIAN FORD PLANT 
TEMPORARILY CLOSED 


Windsor, Ont., Jan. 26.—Wallace 
R. Campbell, president of the Ford 
Motor Company of Canada, an- 
nounced this afternoon that the 
Ford plant, which closed today for 
the remainder of the week, would 
resume operations next week. 

Two thousand men were affected. 
Mr. Campbell said that only two 
days’ work has been scheduled for 
this week, and there were some odds 
and ends to be cleaned up before 
steady production of new models 
could be startd. 


Dec. Truck Sales 10,750; 
1932 Total Put at 181 07 


Detroit, Jan. 26—R. L. Polk & 
Co, today released December com- 
mercial vehicle sales figures for 
thirty-nine states and the District 
of Columbia. This territory shows 
a total of 8,262 commercial car sales 
in December, 1932, as against 11,314 
in December, 1031, and 8,715 in No- 
vember last year. 

The decrease in commercial sales 
in December, 1932, was between 26 
and 27 per cent. under the total in 
this territory registered during De- 
cember, 1931. 

If this ratio of commercial vehicle 
sales holds in the remaining nine 
States, which are still to be heard 





from, the December total for this 
division of our industry will be ap- 
proximately 10,750 vehicle units, 
somewhat above earlier estimates. 
This would compare with 13,177 
commercials sold in December, 1931. 

We already know that commercial 
vehicle sales in the first eleven 
months of 1932 totaled 170,757. Add- 
ing our estimate of 10,750 units sold 
in December and we have a total 
for the entire year 1932 of 181,507. 
This compares with 313,884 com- 
mercial vehicle sales made in the 
year 1931. The decrease in 1932 
under 1931 works out at a shade over 
42 per cent. 


STREAMLINING, NEW TYPES OF CLUTCHES, 
TRANSMISSIONS IN SPOTLIGHT AT S. A. E. 





CLEVELAND SHOW TOPS | Lively Discussions Follow Fishleigh, Lay and Chase 


Papers Suggesting Innovations; Radical 


Changes Are Predicted 


(Special from A. D. N. Detroit Bureau) 
Detroit, Mich., Jan, 26.—Research and production sub- 
jects occupied the stage in the final day of the annual Society 


LAST YEAR; 233 NEW 
CARS SOLD FORWEEK 


Clevel 
ance a 
which closed here Saturday eve- 
ning totaled 132,000, or 13,000 in ex- 
cess of the attendance at last year’s | 
event, which was slightly below | 
1931, according to Herbert Buck- 
man, manager of ‘he Cleveland 
Automobile Mancfacturers and 
Dealers Association, which spon- 
sored the show. 

Dealers already have removed 
their cars and equipment from the 
|Higbie Building, where the show | 
was held, and are settling down in 
their show rooms with the prospects 
of good business for the next few 
weeks which can be attributed | 
directly to the show. 

Buckman said that 233 new car | 
bills of sale had been “iled at the 
County Court House during the 
week, the great part of which, he 
said, represented show sales. He 
looks for as many more next week. 
Dealers, he said, were optimistic 
over the 1933 prospects, and they 
look for the year to show 50 per 
cent. increase above the 1982 trade. 


TRUCK-RAIL GROUPS 
REACH ACCORD 


New York, Jan. 26.—Rail and truck 
leaders who compose the Atterbury- 
Swayne committee have settled 
their differences over regulation of 
trucks and buses, brightening the 
outlook for this action, it was stated 
today. 

The accord will permit filing of an 
immediate report to the National 
Transportation Commission, which 
has been investigating the ills of the 
railroads for months, 

Completion of the report marks 
the end of a long series of disputes 
between the railroads and the mo- 
tor transportation industry over 
equalizing competitive conditions be- | 
tween the two. 

Representatives of the nation’s 
carriers, after a meeting at the 
Grand Central Terminal, adopted a 
report against redueing the basic 


nd, O., Jan. 26.—Attend- | 








ee Een 


(Continued on Page 11) 


CHICAGO SECTION S.A.E 
PLANS SHOW BANQUET 


Chicago, Jan. 26.—The Chicago 
section of the Society of Automotive 
Engineers will hold its annual auto- 
mobile show banquet at the Con- 
gress Hotel on the evening of Jan- 
wary 31. 

Leonard V. Newton, chairman of 
the Chicago section, announces that 
the principal address will be made 
by William B. Stout, president of 
the Stout Laboratories of Dearborn, 
Mich., and a veteran automotive 
and aeronautical engineer. Mr. 
Stout's paper will be entitled “These 
Cars of Ours.” It will deal not only 
with that which has been going on 
in motor car design and engineer- 
ing but what can be done within 
the next few years by the adoption 
of airplane engineering to automo- 
bile practice. 

Norman G. Shidle, editor of Auto- 


(Continued on Page 11) 
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he annual automobile show | |of Automobile Engineers meeting, which ended with a din- 


ner and a talk on the engineer’s opportunity by J. M. Craw- 
ford of Chevrolet Motor this evening. 
Reports on riding qualities tests and on various facts 


|learned during the fuel and lubricant research program of the 
|society occupied the center of the stage, but left time for a 


production luncheon and a session devoted to production a 
industrial rehabilitation subjects. ( 


NASHVILLE SHOW DRAWS 
62,000; FLOOR SALES 
TOTAL ABOUT 60 CARS 


Nashville, Tenn., Jan. 26 (UTPS). 
—With 100 new 1933 cars on display 
on , the 40,000-foot floor space of 
Page’s Garage at 5th Avenue and 
Commerce Street, the curtain rang 
down Saturday night on the twenty- 
first annual show of the Nashville 
Automobile Trades Association, with 
a general feeling of satisfaction and 
optimism on the part of all deal- 
ers and distributors participating 
therein. 

Exhibiting space being slightly 
smaller than at the Hippodrome, 
where previous shows have been 
held, made more congestion and 
created the impression that crowds 
were larger than last year, but ac- 
tual attendance was around 62,000, 
against last year’s figure of 74,000. 
Peak day was Thursday, with at- 
tendance of 16,000 for the day. 

This year’s show was conspicuous 
by the fact that it was an automo- 
bile show strictly, no parts or ac- 
cessory dealers exhibiting. 

Dealer opinion on the show was 


(Conttnned on Page 11) 


PEERLESS UPHELD 
IN OHIO ACTION 


Cleveland, Jan, 26.—Common 
Pleas Court has decided in favor of 
Peerless Motor Corporation in mo- 
tion to quash proceedings by the 
company in suit against it asking 
receivership and accounting. 

Peerless, being a Virginia corpo- 
ration, contended the Common 
Pleas Court had no jurisdiction in 
the matter, which contention was 
upheld. 


—_—_—<@ 








The following is a list of the 
papers which were presented: 

10 ”%. m.—Riding qualities. R. W. 
Brown, chairman; “Final Report on 
Riding Qualities,” Dr. F. A. Moss, 
the George Washington University; 
“Inertia Control Shock Absorbers,” 
Carl Kindl, Delco Products Corpora- 
tion. 

12 noon—Production luncheon, 
R. A. Vail, chairman; “Production 
a Human Equation,” K. T. Keller, 
Chrysler Corporation. 


2 p. m.—Production session. V. 
P. Rumely, chairman; “Some Prin- 
ciples of Flexible, Accurate, Low 


Cost Tooling,” J. E. Padgett, Spicer 
Manufacturing Corporation; “Auto- 
motive Aspects of Work of the Com- 
mittee on Rehabilitation of Indus- 
try,” Col. James L. Walsh, Guardian 
Detroit Union Company. 

2 p. m.—Fuels and lubricants. J. 
B. Macauley, chairman; “The Vapor 
Handling Capacity of Automobile 
Fuel Systems,” O. C. Bridgeman, H. 
S. White and F. B. Gary, Bureau of 
Standards; “Correlation of: C, F. R. 
Laboratory Knock Ratings With Be- 
havior of Motor Fuels in Service,” 
C. B. Veal, S. A. E.; H. W. Best, 


(Contnued on ) Page 2) 


| PRUSSING APPOINTED 
Ft PRES. OF G. M. TRUCK 


Pontiac, Mich. Jan. 26.— An- 
nouncement was made here today 
by Paul W. Seiler, president of the 
General Motors Truck Company, of 
the appointment of H. A. Prussing 
to the position of vice-president, 
directing cab sales. 

Announcement is also made of 


|H. A. Yagle as general sales man- 


ager for the taxicab division of the 
General Motors Truck Company, 
with headquarters in Pontiac. 

Mr. Prussing has been associated 
with the taxicab division of the 
General Motors Truck Company 
since its establishment in Pontiac 


Charles W. Wachner, attorney for | and he possesses an experience in 


plaintiff, said the case would be 
taken to the Court of Appeals. 


AUTOMOTIVE DAILY 


during show week. 


Who’s Who, Why, Where! 


THE ONLY COMPLETE LIST of Chicago show 
exhibitors and non-exhibiting visitors, their representatives 
and the hotels at which they are stopping will appear in 


Copies will be available at news stands in all important 
hotels, at the Press Room in the Coliseum and at Automo- 
tive Daily News headquarters, 333 North Michigan Ave. 

DON’T FAIL TO GET YOUR COPY! 
tory will contain also addresses and telephone numbers of 
hotels and leading clubs, and a complete schedule of events 


both taxicab operation and produc- 
tion equalled by few in the industry. 










NEWS TOMORROW. 








This direc- 
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New Developments on 
Tap at 8. 





A. E. Meeting 


. 





(Continued from Page 1) 


Yale; J. M. Campbell, General Mo- 
tors Research, and W. M. Holaday, 
Standard Oil Company (Ind.); “The 
Load-Carrying Capacity of Extreme 
Pressure Lubricants,” S. A. McKee, 
Bureau of Standards; “Friction 
Data in the Region of Thin Film 
Lubrication,” O. C. Bridgeman, 
Bureau of Standards. 

7 p. m—Dinner. Detroit section 


acting as host. 

Nearly every paper at yesterday's 
sessions brought out keen interest 
in such new developments as true 
streamline bodies, better spring sus- 
pensions, 
unconventional clutches, low pres- 
sure balloon tires, engines of higher 
economy, aluminum cylinder heads 
and many related items. In gen- 
eral discussion pointed toward in- 
creasing departure from the conven- 
tional car of today toward a radi- 
cally different vehicle tomorrow. 

Starting with the first session, in 
which pointed criticism was leveled 
at present cars, every session showed 
that engineers are looking toward 
radical changes and will have many 
of them ready once some progressive 
manufacturer shows a willingness to 
“break away from*what Walter Fish- 
leigh aptly calls 
ization,” which has made current 
models differ so little even in ap- 
pearance. 

The morning passenger car session 
started with seats well filled, and 
attendance gradually increased as 
newcomers brought their own chairs 
or were forced to stand for lack of 
sufficient seats. Interest was so 
great that by the end of the morn- 
ing session there were plenty of 
standees. 

Herbert Chase's paper, “Pertinent 

ePokes for Satisfied,” was taken in 
good part, a majority of those who 
entered the discussion agreeing 


heartily with the criticisms leveled | 


in some respects. T. J. Little opened 
the discussion by indicating that 
there had been too much back-pat- 
ting and self-satisfaction in the past, 
and that many of the changes rec- 
ommended should be incorporated in 
future models. He said that if pres- 
ent cars were modified to run back- 
ward they would offer less wind 
resistance and other advantages. He 


agreed that new types of s pringing | 


are needed, with rubber or even 
pneumatic suspension as _ possibili- 
ties. He expects, however, that fu- 
ture cars will be lower rather than 
the reverse. 
Alex Taub, 
man of the 


who acted as chair- 
session, said in effect 
that most of the changes recom- 
mended are in the development 
Stage, and will be reduced to prac- 
tice when and if the “bugs” can be 


worked out. J. A. Anglada said 
that large cars have always been | 
considered a mark of prestige, and 


thus questioned whether the future 
will see them smaller. He does ex- 
pect weight savings, however, and 
the rearrangement of the vehicle to 
promote greater comfort of the pas- 
sengers. 

In his rejoinder, Mr. Chase stated 
that if engineers were to start with 
a clean slate, and witRout prejudice 
or handicap of tradition, to build 
the best possible cars today, the net 
result would be a very different ve- 
hicle from the present one. 
that many body troubles would be 
avoided and the car as a whole 
lightened if a three-point suspension 
of the chassis were developed and 
the present severe twisting strains of 
the four-point type eliminated. 

Discussion of this paper was cut 
short to take up the second paper, 
in which F. F. Kishline of Graham 
gave an excellent report of experi- 
ments made by his company in ap- 
plying aluminum cylinder heads to 
its engines. The change. was ac- 
companied by an increase in com- 
pression ratio from 5.5 to 1 with 
the old cast iron head, to 6.5 to 1 
for the aluminum head, and resu!ted 
in a 10% per cent. power increase. 
A corresponding decrease in fuel 
consumption, a 5 per cent. reduc- 
tion in weight of power plant, and 
better performance in several re- 


spects other than those named. ~ 
This paper was followed by a 

lively discussion, in which Robert N. 

“aneway of Chrysler, T. J. Litle, 


automatic transmissions, | 


“super-standard- | 


He said 


| Alexander Taub, Ferdinand Jehle 
and L. P. Saunders, among others, 
participated. It was brought out 
lthat the change in combustion 


chamber shape, as well as the use | 


lof, aluminum and the higher com- 
|pression ratio, had their effect in 
bringing about the advantages 
gained. Kishline said that an in- 
crease in compression ratio up to 
|5.8 to 1 showed no gain, but that 
from that ratio upward the gains 
noted were secured, 

He admitted readily, however, 
that there were several contributing 
factors besides the use of aluminum 
and of higher compression in pro- 
ducing the results indicated. 

At the chassis session in the after- 
noon a crowded program again lim- 
ited discussion, but brought out 
many points indicating that new 
types of transmissions, clutches, 
torque converters and fluid fly- 
wheels are being studied and will 
gain recognition if the results se- 
cured are justified by the cost in- 
volved and the superior performance 
and simplified driving which is 
| sought. 

The paper by W. C. Keys showed 
| that automatic transmissions in- 
volve a mass of complexities which 
| makes their feasibility open to much 
question. Those joining in the dis- 
jcussion included P. J. Kent of 
|Chrysler, who expressed some hope 
|for an electric transmission, and J. 
| A. Anglada, who said that no device 
| costing or weighing much more than 
|the present types seems to have 
'much chance of adoption. 

| A. F. Denham’s paper on low- 
| pressure ballon tires elicited much 
| discussion, including written com- 
ments by B. J. Lemon of U. S. Rub- 
| ber and J. E. Hale of Firestone, who 
is also president of the Tire and 
{Rim Association. Tore Franzen of 
|Chrysler and Francis H. Dayis of 
|Ross Gear and Tool also took a 
rrominent part in a mixed discus- 
sion which left the impression that 
| low-pressure tires, except perhaps in 
'the first or second oversize, are of 
|doubtful benefit at present, espe- 
|eially as cost and weight are higher 
land mileage lower than with con- 
ventional balloons. 

Amos Northup’s remarks on for- 
‘eign body designs were a feature of 
| the body session, but have not been 
lmade available in written form as 
yet. F. R. Atkinson’s paper on 
cushion spring comfort was also re- 
ceived well. 

As earlier reports in these columns 
indicate, there is great interest in 
|streamlining and the evening ses- 
sion devoted to this subject proved 
to be one of the best-attended and 
liveliest of the meeting. Discussion 
indicated that the data presented 
are likely to have a far-reaching ef- 





fect upon future body design and | 


may bring about a complete re- 
vision of the future chassis. 

Both the papers presented by 
|Fishleigh and Lay, respectively, were 
lreceived enthusiastically and left 
| little doubt that full-fledged stream- 

lining will sweep the industry in the 
near future unless the public regis- 
'ters decided disapproval of changed 
|appearance. Those who took part in 
jthe discussion included Prof. Alt- 
j}man of Detroit University and 
| Herbert Winter of Briggs Body. The 
latter showed a novel body arrange- 
|ment with a slot near the rear of 
| the top feeding air to space back of 
| body to reduce eddying there. 


“ADVERSE REPORTS ON ° 
MASS. INSURANCE BILL 


| Boston, Mass., Jan. 26.—Charges 
| that the insurance interests slipped 
| through a bill providing for revoca- 
|tion of operators’ licenses of persons 


| failing to satisfy judgments for 
| property damage was mede before 
' the legislative committee on 
| judiciary. 


| Representative C. F. Nelson Pratt, 
| Saugus, who wants the bil! repealed, 
|} Said the companies had “the ways 
| pretty well greased.” 
There were three measures before 
| the committee, two seeking repeal of 
| the statute and a third calling for 
an investigation of the circumstances 
surrounding the passage of the act. 
| The committee later in the day 
filed adverse reports on the three 
| bills, with one member dissenting. 














FINANCIAL NEWS | 


STEWART-WARNER 

Chicago, Jan. 26—Stewart-War- 
ner reports net loss of $2,445,19° for 
1932 after taxes, depreciation and 
charges, against net loss of $1,830,- 
171 in the previous year. Net loss 
for the quarter ended December 31 
was $761,103, against net loss of 
$660,161 in the preceding quarter 
and net loss of $817,856 in the final 
quarter of 1931. 

















I Shy Off for Chi 


* * * 


A New Ride 


* 


Apologies in Order 


* * ¢ 


Emerson Poag 
* * 


Serving Mr. Ford 


* * 


Chris Sinsabaugh—Detroit Editor 







* * 






SUN OIL 


Philadelphia, Jan. 26—The Sun 
Oil Company and subsidiaries today 
reported net income for 1932 of $4,- 
198,046, compared with $3,107,147 
for 1931. The profit, after dividends 
on preferred stock, is equivalent to 
$2.35 a share on the common stock 
outstanding December 15, 1932. 
Earnings for 1931 equaled $1.63 a 
share. 






























HE cat’s been put out, the perishable food taken out of 

the ice box, the old desk at the office cleared up and your 
commentator is about to shove off for Chicago for the second 
of the national shows. I’m leaving the S. A. E. to wind up 
its meeting here and the Detroit show to run out its sched- 
ule, and, beginning tomorrow, it will be “Sparks From the 
Show” for a week. * * * 

WHILE THERE STILL IS a Detroit atmosphere to the 
column, I'll tell of the unusual demonstration given me by 
Andre Dubonnet of France, here for the week to meet the 
engineers and visit plants that seem to be interested in the 
young Frenchman’s chassis with the independent wheel 
springing,:each wheel moving independently of the other. 
You heard about it in New York, but out here Dubonnet 
has a snappy looking close coupled sport job, carrying a 
Maybach engine, to prove his point. 

With our own Herbert Chase along as my technical 
adviser, we dashed around looking for bum roads to show 
the riding qualities. We bumped over railroad tracks with- 
out knowing it; we slithered through muddy roads and on 
the concrete Dubonnet stepped on the gas. I looked at the 
speedometer. My Gawd, 120 the needle showed! And then 
I noticed that it recorded the speed in kilometers; but at that 
seventy-five wasn’t so bad with the cops watching. 

Another point I noted was the roofless roof on the car, 
something they have abroad which is strange here. The 
roofless roof consists of a sliding panel in the top over the 
front compartment. Slid back, you have a fine view of the 
azure and at the same time get fresh air without wind. 

k * * 

MY REACTION to the demonstration was most favor- 
able, and it would seem as if the Frenchman has something 
worthy the consideration of the industry. He’s already put 
his system into a Chrysler, Ford. and Rolls-Royce. Now he’s 
calling on his prospects. 


* * * 

AGAIN IS THE CRIMSON HUE on my cheeks! And 
I hasten tc apologize for the break I made in Tuesday’s “In 
and About the Plants.” Talking about Continental, I said 
the New York show did not produce any retail sales. A slip 
on my part—an honest confession is good for the soul—and 
now Henry Krohn, sales manager, brings me up to date and 
makes me see the error of my ways. 

Not only did Continental line up strong dealer represen- 
tation in the East at the Commodore headquarters, but in a 
retail way I’m told that sales ran around thirty units—cer- 
tainly a fine showing for a new car just put on the market. 
Continental is set for Chicago and I’ll be telling you how it 
comes out there, and I’m going to be certain on my figures 
then. * * “* 

WHILE I AM APOLOGIZING, I might also admit that 
John W. Scoville, Chrysler statistician, who made such a 
grand talk before the Adcraft Club, does not spell his name 
S-c-o-v-e-]-], as I did in the column last Tuesday. 


ok os 

EMERSON J. POAG will be wearing his new toga at 
the Chicago show when he swings into action there as adver- 
tising manager of Dodge. When Poag joined Dodge without 
portfolio I suspected it wouldn’t be long before something 
would happen and so the announcement of assignment of 
title did not surprise this observer. 

Poag wouldn’t be happy without his finger in the adver- 
tising pie for it’s been the breath of life to him for these many 
years. And from what I know about his ability, I feel no 
hesitancy in congratulating Dodge on the appointment. 


* 

IT WAS WILFRED C. LELAND, JR., son of the son 
of H. M. Leland, founder of the Lincoln company, who served 
the subpoena on Henry Ford in the suit originally started by 
the Ford company against the Sweeten Automobile Company 
of Philadelphia, which is reviving the old fight the Lelands 
put up against Ford over the Lincoln purchase. 

As I get it, young Leland, despairing of the sheriff’s 
office serving the paper, slipped out to Dearborn one night to 
a dance given by Ford in honor of the workers in the Oxford 
movement. The youngster checked his coat’ and hat and 
entered the ballroom. It was thought he was a guest. Seat- 
ing himself, he waited until the dance music stoppéd, then 
good eveninged Mr. Ford, who evidently mistook -him for 
some one else. As Mr. Ford extended his hand in greeting, 
young Leland slipped the subpoena into it, along with the 
customary fees and beat it while the manufacturer was trying 
to give him back the papers, . 


BASTIAN-BLESSING 

Chicago, Jan. 26.—Bastian-Bless- 
ing and subsidiaries for the year 
ended November 30 report net loss 
of $423,844 after charges, deprecia- 
tion and taxes, comparing with net 
profit of $71,809 or 62 cents a share 
on 115,000 no-par shares of common 
stock in the preceding figgal year. 


FOSTORIA PRESSED STEEL 


New York, Jan. 26. — Fostoria 
Pressed Steel reports for 1932 net 
profit of $8,352, after interest, de- 
preciation and Federal taxes, 
equivalent to 30 cents a share on 
27,500 no-par shares of capital stock. 
This compares with $65,521, or $2.38 
a share in 1931, 


SHERWIN-WILLIAMS 

New York, Jan. 26.—Sherwin-Will- 
iams declared a quarterly dividend 
of 25 cents on the $25 par common 
/ Stock, payable February 15 to stock 
of record January 31. This is a re- 
duction from 37% cents paid pre- 
viously. 





JAEGER MACHINE 

New York, Jan. 26.—Jaeger Ma- 
chine and subsidiaries for the year 
ended November 30 report net loss 
of $137,747, after depreciation, taxes 
and interest, comparing with net 
loss of $9,487 in the preceding fiscal 
year. 


HARTFORD SHOW 
SALES HIT 46 IN 
FIRST TWO DAYS 


Hartford, Conn., Jan. 26.—Hart- 
ford’s twenty-sixth automobile show 
continues on its record-breaking ca- 
reer. Final figures for Monday, the 
second day of the exhibit, reveals 
total sales of twenty-four during the 
day, which, with Saturday’s twenty- 
two, make the number of cars sold 
forty-six, with five more days to go. 

Monday’s total attendance was 
4,000, 1,000 more than on the sec- 
ond day of the 1931 show. Satur- 
day’s turnout having also exceeded 
previous marks, both days are in the 
record class, according to Show 
Manager Arthur Fifoot. The big bell 
which signals each sale has been 
kept extremely busy, and the deal- 
| ers hope to wear it out by Saturday 


night’s closing. 


'INLAND STEEL EXPECTS 
HEAVY FORD ORDERS 











Indiana Harbor, Ind., Jan, 26.— 
The Inland Steel Company an- 
nounced today that it expected an 
order of 90,000 steel sheets from the 
|Ford Motor Company, contingent 
| upon filling a preliminary order for 
/ 10,000 sheets of a specified width. 
| The sheets are being rolled, and 
| equipment has been adjusted to pro- 
vide for the special width desired. 

For the first time in the last six 
months two units of the sheet mill 
were placed in operation. Plant op- 
eration, company officials said, has 
; been stimulated to approximately 29 
per cent. of capacity,-an increase of 
15 per cent. from last week. 





CHANGES CAPITALIZATION 

Lansing, Mich., Jan: 26.—The Fed- 
eral Drop Forge Company of this 
city has changed its capitalization 
‘from $400,000 to $200,000. 
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Retail Salesmen 
















Send in your story in the form of 
let us get it ready for publication. 


you commissions. 
Dealers read this page. 


This department is devoted to the interests of the retail sales divi- 
sion of the industry. Salesmen, this is your department, Automotive 
Daily News wants you to get something from this department that will 
help you in your work on the firing line. 
your own experiences, success, failures to help your brother salesmen. 





It wants you to pass on 


a letter, or even a postal card, and 
Your achievement or your mistake 


may help another salesman to make sales or avoid errors that cost 
Give us the benefit of your reactions on 


these problems that affect the work of your salesmen, the men on the 
firing line, the men who bring home the bacon or don’t, 


CAR RADIO AS ADDITIONAL 


PROFITS FOR 1933 


By E. M. 


LUBECK 


One of the biggest opportunities ahead of the alert 


automobile dealer for 1933 is that it will be a year of auto-| 
payving the way for 
on. 


mobile radio, 
along that line from now 


even greater activity 
Unquestionably the rapid 


development of receiving sets for automobile purposes only 
indicates that a tremendous amount of thought and time has 
been spent in perfecting these sets, all of which simplifies 
the proposition of selling and which will add to dealers’ 


profits this year. 
The question may well be asked 
“What is there to indicate such ac- 


tion,” and the answer is simple. 
Twenty-eight manufacturers’ of 
automobiles out of the total ex- 


hibited at the New York show had 
their cars equipped with antenna 
ready for installation and tucked 
away in some corner of their ad- 
vertisements was an announcement 
to the public to that effect. In 
other words, the far sighted auto- 
mobile manufacturer has_ sensed 
that there will be a tremendous de- 
mand for automobile radios and 
that the alert automobile dealer can 
and will make additional profits in 


1933 by selling by Selling radio sets | 


for the new cars as well as for those 


that are possibly one or two years | 


old. We also know that the auto- 
mobile public is becoming more and 
more radio minded day by day. In 
fact, the public interest is at such 
a height at the present time that 
there is hardly a radio installation 
organization in the country today 
but what is besieged by car owners 
wanting radio sets installed and in- 
quiries among automobile radio 
manufacturers discloses the fact 
that letters are being received daily 
from all over the country request- 
ing prices, information and what 
seems to be more interesting, is the 
question as to when deliveries can 
be made. 

Therefore, selling automobile 
radios should be an easy task for the 
vaerage dealer, and the automobile 
dealer has a decided advantage over 
all other merchandising outlets be- 
cause when denionstrating the new 
cars he not only is able to sell the 


new car, but also at the same 
time demonstrate the automobile 
radio and has a decidedly better 


chance to complete the sale by in- 
cluding the price of the radio in 
the time payment contract. All it 
needs is the addition of a small 
amount to the eventual monthly 
payments. 

Selling automobile radios for cars 
other than the new ones may cause 
some concern for the average auto- 
mobile dealer, but as we know by 
experience, the automobile dealer 
who has gone through the merchan- 


dising grind of the past four or five | 
years has always been able to solve | 
the majority of merchandising prob- | 


lems. Consequently, it is not anti- 
cipated that the automobile dealer 
is not going to limit his sales efforts 
on automobile radios to his pros- 
pects for new cars only. This is 
evidenced by the fact that in De- 
troit last year, one cealer sold over 
600 automobile radios, of which 30 
per cent. were to owners of cars two 
to three years old. These cars al- 
so required the installation of an- 
tenna, a problem which is being 


happily solved by any one of a half | 


dozen accessories of that nature. 
Those who are acquainted with 
conditions today in the automobile 
radio field predict that through the 
efforts of car dealers and certain 


other outlets, which will be outlined | 


later on, the automobile radio busi- 
ness will assume greater proportions 
in volume than any “aecessory” ever 


developed for automobiles. Automo- | 
bile radio manufacturers, and those 





Iconnected with the radio industry, 
| anticipate that the 1933 sales volume 


lion and a half sets, with 





jand $25,000,000. The automobile 
dealers’ percentage of this profit 
will be tremendous and radio instal- 
lation stations will gross another 
| $2,000,000 to $3,000,000, not including 
another $500,000 gross for their pro- 
fessional service attention on radio 
sets from time to time. 

An interesting development in the 
sales of automobile radios by the 
automobile radio manufacturers is 
that of departing from the usual 
procedure of selling. Heretofore, 
| practically every automobile radio 
manufacturer has promoted his 
| sales through jobbers or distributors 
who in turn form sales connections 
with department stores, garages, gas 
stations, music houses and other 
outlets. While some of the automo- 
bile radio manufacturers will con- 
tinue along these lines, 





‘ 


automobile radios at 
higher level than it should have. 
On the other hand, certain alert 
manufacturers are recognizing the 
fact that the proper channel for 
automobile. radio sales is through 
the automobile dealer himself. Right 
here it may be stated safely for the 
| benefit of the automobile dealer 
that 


lines so closely adhered to by the 
automobile manufacturer, that of 
not loading up the dealer 


allotment, but merely asking the 
dealer to purchase sample sets and 


attract interest which will eventu- 
ally lead to sales. 


We have also found that certain | 


| sets now on the market are unquali- 
fiedly 
every sense of the word and not 
makeshift devices put into the car 
with certain gadgets or tricky con- 
nections just to be called an auto- 
mobile radio, but engineered in 


ditions in the automobile itself. We 
have found, therefore, that 1933 
|} opens the way for a big possibility 
in additional dealer profits, for by 
this method of distribution the 
automobile radio manufacturer sells 
to the automobile dealer direct and 
at the same time, again following 
the automobile practice of distribu- 
tion, they give the automobile deal- 
er the assistance of a factory sales 
representative and such manu- 


public. 

The writer has seen and put to 
some unusually severe tests in the 
|past six months some interesting 
automobile radios. No attempt has 


devices or makeshift sets, but only 
| those actually engineered for auto- 
mobile installation and operation. 
|Such sets have been built to over- 
| come not only the motor noises but 
to overcome certain chassis noises in 





| (Continued on Page 10) 
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will approximate practically a mil-| 
a total | 
retail volume of between $20,000,000 | 


it is just 
that practice that keeps the price of | 
possibly a! 


the enterprising automobile | 
radio manufacturer is following the | 


or in-| 
sisting on his buying on a schedule | 


demonstrators, relying on the per- | 
formance of the sets to create and | 


real automobile radio sets in| 


|every respect to meet certain con-| 


facturers are consequently in posi- | 
tion to price the product so as to} 
attract the attention of the buying | 


been made to test any homemade | 





MICHIGAN A. T. A. 
ELECTS NEW OFFICERS 


| 





Detroit, 
| Automotive Trade Association heid 
| its annual meeting at the Book- 
Cadillac yesterday, the business ses- 
sion being held in the afternoon 
and the banquet in the evening. 

The following officers were elec- 
ted: President, Fred O. Pinkham, 
Ford dealer, Jackson; vice-president, 
Jerry Denooyer, Chevrolet and 
Oldsmobile, Battlecreek; treasurer, 
James Dickson, Jr., B. O. P., Detroit; 
secretary, H. H. Shuart, Detroit 

District directors: Lynn A. Wright, 
Dodge, Jackson; John Hinga, Ford, 
Bentonharbor; Fred C. Striffler, 
| Chevrolet, Buick, Pontiac and Cadil- 
lac, Caro; Guy S. Garber, Buick, 
Saginaw; Clyde M. Ford, Ford, 
Dearborn. 

Directors at large: 
Buick, Flint; J. C. Decker, 
Hillsdale; Louis S. Schneider, 
and Chevrolet, Tecumseh; 
Foote, Ford, Traversecity. 

Directors to fill vacancies: George 
Burke, Ford, Grayling; Willard H. 
Johnson, Olds, Greenville. The 
retiring president, J. M. O'Dea, 
Graham distributor in Detroit, be- 
comes a director automatically. 

The first meeting of the new 
board will be held February 14 at 
the Olds Hotel in Lansing. 


MUSKEGON TO HONOR 
CONTINENTAL MOTORS 


Muskegon, Mich., Jan, 26.—Hon- 
oring Continental Motors Corpora- 
tion and W. R. 
Angell, president, 
eleven civic and 
community clubs 
are joining with 
the chamber of 
commerce in a 
civic 
tion Tuesday, 
February 7, 
a banquet at the 
Occidental Hotel. 

Presidents of 
the following 
clubs are mem- 
bers of the committee planning de- 
tails: Lions Club, Y Men’s Club, 
Quadrangle Club, Lakeside Board of 
Trade, Terrace-Peck Association, 
Muskegon Dental Society, Muskegon 
County Medical Society, Muskegon 
Teachers’ Club, Roosevelt Park 
Civic Association, Muskegon Heights 
Teachers’ Club and the Muskegon 
County Bar Association. 


Ed S. Lunt, 
Buick, 
Buick 
W. R. 








W. R. Angell 


| WELLINGER PREDICTS 
CHEVROLET ZONE RECORD 


26. 





| Joplin,Mo., Jan. -More Chev- 


| January of this year than during 
any January in the history of the 
| Chevrolet Motor Car Company, Her- 
man Wellinger of Kansas City, zone 
sales manager for the Chevrolet 
branch of the General Motors Cor- 
poration, declared at a meeting of 
the District Sales Managers Club in 
Joplin. 

Forecasting a banner year in mo- 
tor car sales, Wellinger said the 
1933 models of all cars “have taken 
the public by surprise,” and have 
met with instant and widespread 
approval. The Sales Managers Club 
of southwest Missouri and southeast 
Kansas was reorganized at the meet- 
ing. E, B. Salyers, sales manager 
of the R. & S. Motor Sales Company 
of Joplin and Carthage, was elected 
club president. Cities represented at 
the meeting were Pittsburgh, Fort 
Scott, Iola, Parsons and Baxter 
| Springs, in Kansas; Neosho, Ander- 
son, Aurora, Carthage, Nevada, La- 
Springfield and Joplin, in Mis- 





| mar, 
souri. 


PATERSON | A. T. A. VOTES 
AGAINST HOLDING SHOW 
Paterson, N. J., Jan. 26. — The 
Paterson Auto Trades’ Association 
at its regular meeting in the Alex- 
ander Hamilton Hotel, with Presi- 
dent Harry M. Smith presiding 
again discussed the possibility of 
having a show this spring, but after 
a long discussion decided not to hold 





one. 


demonstra- | 


with | 


Jan. 26—The Michigan | 





|sex Terraplane 


rolet motor cars are being manufac- | 
tured and more are being sold in| 


| 
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Dealer Activities 





UTICA, N. Y. 


The E. J. Otis Corporation, dis- 
tributor of Chrysler-Plymouth cars 
in central and northern New York, 
has elected the following officers 
for 1933: President, Edward J, Otis; 
vice-president and general manager, 
Clifford J. Fletcher; secretary-treas- 
urer, E. J. Bachofen. Directors, Wil- 


| liam H. Peattie and E. J. Bachofen. 
7 


* 


WAUSAU, WIS. 


The Bluhm-Boller Auto Company 


here h asbeen named distributor for | 


Studebaker and Rockne motor cars 
and trucks. E, J. Boller is manager 
of the company. 


MADISON, WIS. 


O. S. Jacobson, pioneer Madison 
automobile dealer, has been named 
distributor for Nash cars in this ter- 
ritory. Mr. Jacobson’s firm handled 
the Jeffery car from 1914 to the in- 
ception of Nash, which was taken on 
in 1918, In 1921 he discontinued this 
line, 


PHILADELPHIA. PA. 


Doan-Calhoun, Inc., fermerly Ford | 


dealer, 4605-09 North 5th St., has 
been appointed an authorized dealer 
for Chevrolet cars and trucks. 


Packard, Inc., Robert B. Parker 
president, is holding its annual! post- 
automobile show exhibition in its 
showrooms, North Broad Street and 
Allegheny Avenue. Mr. 
he believes increased buying activ- 
ity among the more expensive cars 
of the line indicates a start toward 


replacement of the country’s out- | 
|} worn automotive equipment. 


MOORESTOWN, N. J. 


Business has been good, reports 
Lawrence Dolly of Thomas Dolly & 


Sons, Moorstown, one of the oldest | 


Chevrolet dealers in South Jersey. 


“We expect to break all previous | 


records this year,” he stated. The 
concern also does a big business in 
used cars, 


AUBURN, N. Y. 


Henry A. Ferguson has been ap- 
pointed Hudson and Essex Terra- 
plane dealer, it was announced by 


H. L. Hohnson Motor Sales, Inc., 
of Syracuse, N. Y., today. Mr. 
Ferguson has been identified with 


the automobile industry for eighteen 
years. He formerly was associated 
the Oldsmobile and Willys line. He 
will now handle the Hudson-Es- 
account exclusively 
in his territory. 


LOWVILLE, N. Y. 


Finn Chevrolet Company, Inc., has 
been appointed the Oldsmobile deal- 
er in Lowville and vicinity. The 
Oldsmobile is to be sold and serviced 





Parker says | 





in conjunction with the Chevrolet, 
which is in line with the General 
Motors policy to combine some of ias 
lines, 


ST. PAUL, MINN. 


| Bingham & Norton, Inc., Reo, 
De Soto and Plymouth dealers, have 
just announced the appointment of 
| the Al Mergens Service as associate 
dealer for De Soto and Plymouth 
automobiles. The Mergens firm has 
operated a general service garage 
}and battery service at 1000 West 
| Seventh Street for many years and 
|for some time past has handled the 


Plymouth automobiles, 
. > 7 


B. C. (Hi) Harrison has joined the 
sales staff of Seller-Farnum, Inc., 
Chrysler and Plymouth dealers, 

cs . 


CENTERVILLE, IA. 


De Soto Motor Corporation has 
} announced the appointment of Nor- 
ris Motors, 211 East Jackson St., 
as a De Soto and Plymouth direct 
dealer for this territory. 


| PHILADELPHIA A T. A. 
MOVES HEADQUARTERS 


Philadelphia, 
headquarters 


Pa., 
the 


Jan. 26.—The 
Philadelphia 





of 


'| Automobile Trade Association is be- 


ing changed from the former ad- 
dress of 715 N. Broad St. to the 
thirteenth floor of the Inquirer 
Building, in the tower, northwest 
corner Broad and Callowhill streets, 

Most of the equipment has al- 
ready been moved but has not been 
installed. Dining service is a matter 
of uncertainty at this time and an- 
nouncement of its operation will be 
made at a later date. Formal an- 
nouncement of the opening of the 
new quarters will also be a matter 
of a later notice. 


4 NEW DODGE-PLYMOUTH 
ADDED IN CHICAGO 


Chicago, Jan. 26.—Continuing its 
record for activity in acquiring new 
dealers, the Dashiell Motor Com- 
pany through M. J. Lanahan, gen- 
eral manager, announces four new 
firms as Dodge and Plymouth deal- 
}ers in the Chicago area. They are 
the Bray Motor Sales, 7406 South 
Halstead St.; Hejna Auto Sales, 5926 
|} South Kedzie Ave.; Dampman- 
| Schmitt Company, 1019 Davis St.. 
Evanston, and Highland Motor, 1009 
| Burlington Ave., Downers Grove. 

All of these firms are well estab- 
| lished in the automobile business 
| from the standpoint of both experi- 
ence and facilities. The heads of 
lthe newly-appointed dealerships 
| have been prominent in their field 
‘for years. 
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England’s Industry Progresses 
SN abated DAILY NEWS spoke some time since of 

a revival of buying that was being enjoyed by the 
British automotive industry. This began in August, 1932, 
when the annual Olympia show was still some weeks ahead. 

We have now received British sales returns through the 
month of October, and these disclose a very interesting situa- 
tion. The sales month after month in 1932 had been running 
consistently behind the same months in 1931. Then suddenly 
in August the volume began to climb. Instead of showing 
lower than the previous year, August gave a total of 8,053 
sales, as against 5,536 in the same month of 1931, 6,863 in 
August, 1930, and 9,045 in that month of 1929, the record 
year with the British industry, as with our own. 

But this was only a beginning. September sales con- 
tinued to climb. They reached a total of 10,282, which com- 
pared with 6,279 in September, 1931, with 9,166 in that 
month of 1930 and 7,720 in September, 1929. October showed 
to even better advantage, as follows: 13,335 in 1932, 10,030 
in 1931, 11,192 in 1930 and 9,841 in 1929. 

There was no particular economic reason why sales 
should suddenly have spurted like this. We understand that 
November and December sales in Great Britain will show the 
climb continuing. England has had a depression that has 
been even more throttling to business than the one we have 
“enjoyed.” 

If Britain can register a sales gain at the present stage 
of the depression, the same accomplishment is by no means 
out of our picture. The impending sales peak season may have 
some happenings in store for us which will be pleasanter 
than many of us are inclined to expect. 


Creating Market by Borrowing 


One of the American industries that has been hit hardest 
in the stressful period since 1929 was the machine tool trade. 
Practically all industrial plants in this country have had far 
more production capacity than they needed to fill their por- 
tion of the consumption demand of the country. Obviously, 
the urge to plant managers and other executives to install 
new machinery, except on actual necessity, has not been par- 
ticularly violent. And the machine tool trade has suffered. 

This condition of productive capacity far above demand 
has created another condition. It has become almost a habit, 
where many machines in a battery are idle, to take parts 
from the units not being worked to make replacements in the 
machines still in active service. This has staved off buying 
new equipment and has temporarily resulted in lowering the 
cost of operation. 

But the day of reckoning is coming. In some instances 
idle machines can no longer supply replacement parts and in 
some favored industries a little greater demand has called 
for more machinery units to be placed in service. 

When the United States begins to develop something 
like its normal demand for all sorts of fabricated products, 
the machine tool people are likely to enjoy a rush of orders 
that will put them to the test to supply. Not only will there 
be a demand for parts to get robbed machines back into serv- 
ice, but there will be a market for new machinery to replace 
equipment that has become obsolescent. The machine tool 


trade can solace itself with the certainty that a better time 
is bound to come and that when it does arrive, by the very 
violence of its suffering during the depression, it will benefit 
heyond most other industries. 
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CANADIAN NATIONAL 
AND MANY PROSPECTS 


—It is stimated that sales of more 
than 300 automobiles, worth upward 
of $500,000, can be credited to the 
seven-day Canadian National Motor 
Show held in this city January 14 
to 21. The dealers’ reports also show 
that bonafide prospects for sales 
number in the thousands, each 
dealer having from scores to hun- 
dreds. 

It is stated that actual deliveries 
of General Motors cars from Na- 
tional Motor Show sales reached 130. 
This figure included two Cadillacs, 
the remainder being McLaughlin- 





Buicks, Chevrolets, Pontiacs and 
Oldsmobiles. 
Chrysler Corporation dealers, 


handling Chryslers and Plymouths, 
sold seventy-seven cars during the 
progress of the show. C. J. Griffith, 
in the Chrysler “E” division, sold 
seven of the seventy-seven cars. 

Dominion Motors sold twenty-one 
Frontenacs during the motor show 
and also sold nine Reos off the show 
floor. 

Andrew Blair, vice-president of 
Hudson-Essex-York, Ltd., Toronto, 
said, respecting the results of the 
show: “Our demonstators are booked 
solid for weeks. We've never had 
such an experience.” 

It is reported that eighty sales 
were made during the show by Na- 
tional Motors, Ltd., of Plymouth and | 
Dodge cars. 

T. A. Russell, president of Willys- 
Overland, Ltd., says of the motor 
show: “It has brought about the 
most encouraging situation in the 
motor industry in Canada in the 
past three years.” Mr. Russell also 
is vice-president of the Canadian 
Automobile Chamber of Commerce, 
which sponsored the show. 


INCREASES REPORTED 
IN SPRINGFIELD AREA 


Springfield, Mass., Jan. 26.—Man- 





ufacturing conditions in the Spring- 
field district have reflected in a 
large degree the broader industrial 
situation, which in turn has been 
ordered by the state of general busi- 
ness throughout the country. The 
promise of renewed and increasing 
activity in the automotive industries 
seems calculated te bring consider- 





SHOW NETS 300 SALES | 


Toronto, Canada, Jan 26 (UTPS). | 


license and gasoline 





able manufacturing business to this 
district in the first few months of 
1933. Drop forgings, production of 
parts and .varicus accessory lines 
should be benefited, 

This same development should help 
distinztly to revive the macine-tool 
business that has languished. Prac- 
tically all hneavy machinery lines 
have been Gull and the same has 
been true of standafd light equip- 
ment used in machine shops. This 
has stood in the way of any large 
volume for such firms as Bausch 
Machine Tool Company, Bemis & 
Call Manufacturing Company, Amer- 
ican Saw and Manufacturing Com- 
pany, Metal Saw and Machine Com- 
pany, Spartan Saw Works and 
others in this group. 

Manufacture of gears and cognate 
products by the Perkins Machine & 
Gear Company has been fairly good 
during the last year, gears being in 
demand for so many types of ma- 
chines, and progress has been made 
in broadening the lines of this firm. 
Production of small chain drives by 
the Baldwin-Duckworth Chain 
Corporation, to fit special machines, 
has been in fair volume, though the 
demand for large chain drives for 
factories has been much below nor- 
mal. 

Manufacture of motorcycles, car- 
ried on by the Indian Motorcycle 
Company and the Westfield Manu- 
facturing Company, has been below 
normal throughout the year. 

Production of magnetos, carried 
on by the United Bosch and Wico 
Electric Companies, has not been so 
good as formerly because of the 
temporarily slackened demand in the 
automotive field. On the other 
hand, outlets have been maintained 
in fairly good volume in other lines 
where magnetos are used. United 
Bosch operations have shown in- 
creased diversification and develop- 
ment work both in this eountry and 
abroad promises to increase the 
range of this firm’s operation during 
the coming year. 
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‘Grange Issues Call to Arm 
To Fight Trucking Curbs 


(Continued from Page 1) 


sentatives of organized agriculture, 
in conference here at Washington, 
earnestly urge every farm leader and 
every user of motor vehicles, par- 
ticularly those who own or _ use 
trucks and buses, to take active steps 
to defeat this and similar bills 
wherever they may appear. It is 
directly opposed to the principles 
held by the national farm organiza- 
tions represented herewith. 

“The most objectionable feature 
of this ‘model’ bill is the proposal to 
prescribe and increase rates charged 
by operators of trucks and buses, 
which would result in higher costs 
to farmers as well as others. Not 
content with an attempt to have 
state railroad commissioners set 
rates for ‘common carrier’ trucks 
and buses, this proposed bill goes 
ahead and directs the commission- 
ers to prescribe minimum rates, 
fares and charges for contract car- 
riers. Furthermore it provides that 
these rates shall not be less than 
those of common carriers for sub- 
stantially the same service. The full 
purport of this becomes evident 
when it is understood that rail- 
roads are also ‘common carriers’ 
and that the language of the biil 


would thus in effect direct the state | 


commission (‘usually the railroad 
commission) to set truck and bus 
rates at not less than those of the 
railroads. 

“Then to bring as many private 
operators as possible under the iron 
hand of this law, the bill provides 
that where goods are transported 


for more than one consignor or to | 


more than three consignees, this 
shall be considered pr:ma facie evi- 


dence of operation as a common) 


carrier. A farmer could not carry 
a load for hire for two of his neigh- 
bors or deliver to more than three 
consignees without being forced to 
qualify as a common carrier, pay 
the fee and undertake to get a cer- 
tificate of convenience and neces- 


sity. 


“Common carrier trucks’ and 
buses, where they could succeed in 
getting permission to operate at all 
(they must not directly or indirectly 
‘impair’ the service of railroads or 


other common carriers already serv- 


ing the territory), would be required 
to pay in addition to all present 
and excise 
taxes, a further tax based on the 


miles traveled and the capacity of 
the vehicle. 
involve extensive bookkeeping and | 
reports and still further increase 
the costs of transportation. 


This would, of course, 


“The farm organizations have on 


several occasions indicated their po- 
sition on this subject. 
that this newer form of transporta- 
tion by motor vehicle must be given 
every reasonable opportunity to de- 
velop. 
and speed of trucks should be -draft- 
ed from the viewpoint of promoting 


We insist 


Regulations of size, weight 





| Calendar of Coming Events 


a 


JANUARY 

National Associa- 
tion of Engine and Boat Manufac- 
turers, boat show. Grand Centra) 
Paiace 

National motor 
show of eastern Canada. Stadium 
Building, Adelstau Levesque, gen- 
eral manager. 

Mass. Boston Automobile 
Dealers Association, Boston Com- 
mercial Motor Vehicle Association. 
show, Mechanics Building. Chester 
I. Campbell, manager. 

Automobile Sho¥ 
Midtown Auto Salon, Frank Gal- 
land, manager. 
Md. 
ciation of Maryland, show 
tion undetermined. John E 
manager 


Auto Trade Asso- 
Loca- 
Raine, 


21-28—Detroit, Mich. Detroit Avitomobile 


Dealers Association, show. H. H. 


Shuart, manager. 
Syracuse Automo- 
bile Dealers Association show. C 


H. Hayes, manager. 


22-26—Detroit, Mich. Society of Automo- 


tive Engineers, annual meeting, 
Book-Cadillac. 

Hartford Automo- 
bile Dealers Association show, State 


Armory. Arthur Fifoot, manager. 
N. ¥. Rochester Auto- 
mobile Dealers Association Show, 
Edgerton Park, A. C. Lohman, ex- 
ecutive secretary. 

Pittsburgh 


mobile Dealers Association 
W N. Owings, manager 
Harrisburg 
motive Trade Association 
New Farm Show Building. 
J. Automobile 
in Cresci Building. 
15—Caire, Egypt. 
Salon. 


Auto- 
show 


Auto- 
show, 


Show 


Internationa) 


the safety of the highways and pro- 
tecting property. The uniform 
standards recently adopted by the 
American Association of State High- 
way Officials fully covers this phase 
of the question. No taxation or reg- 
ulation of motor vehitles should be 
permitted which has for its purpose 
any increase in cost or restriction in 
use in order to ‘equalize competi- 
tion’ between motor transportation 
|} and other forms of transportation. 

“Rather than to approach the 
transportation problem by laying ad- 
ditional charges and restrictions on 
motor vehicles, we believe that the 
time has come to remove from the 
railroads some of the restrictions 
that were necessary when they had 
a monopoly of land transportation. 
We might observe also that sub- 
stantial reductions in present ex- 
cessive freight rates would go a long 
way toward restoring to the railroads 
large quantities of freight which at 
present rates cannot be moved at 
all.” 


RYERSON & HAYNES, INC., 
OPERATING ON FULL TIME 


Jackson, Mich., Jan. 26.—Ryerson 
& Haynes, Inc., of this city, manu- 
facturer of metal tire covers, is 
running full time. The company~ 
is producing a new metal tire cover 
which is standard equipment on the 
new Buick, Chevrolet and Oldsmo- 
bile cars. Ryerson & Haynes, Inc., 
are maintaining headquarters at 
the Fort Shelby Hotel during the 
automobile show in Detroit this 





| week. 


Production has started on a new 





Chevrolet tire lock and it is re- 
ported that this will run into a 
large quantity. 


BRIDGEPORT REPAIR MEN 
STAGE ANNUAL BANQUET 
Bridgeport, Conn., Jan. 26.—The 
Master Automobile Repair Men’s 


| Association held its annual banquet 


| motion 








recently at Journey’s Inn, with 125 


members attending. William Mc- 
Nulty, president, presided, and 
Frank Kennedy was _ toastmaster. 


The speakers were Dr. F. C. Stan- 
ley, chief engineer of Raybestos- 
Manhattan, Inc., and Donald F. 
Leonard, advertising manager of the 
Bridgeport Post-Telegram. 


FORD SUIT DEFERRED 
Detroit, Jan. 26—Arguments on a 
to quash service of a 
subpoena on Henry Ford were de- 
ferred Tuesday until Saturday by 
Circuit Judge Miller. 

The postponement automatically 
delays hearing on an application for 
a bench warrant compelling Ford’s 
testimony in a counter-suit brought 
against his motor company by the 
Sweeten Automobile Company, 
Philadelphia. 





28-Feb. 4.—Portland, Me. Portland Auto~ 
mobile Dealers Association, show, 
Exposition Building. L. P. Borman, 
manager. 

28-Feb. 4—Chicage. Nationa) 
Show, Coliseum. 

28-Feb. 5—Washington, D. C. Washington 
Automotive Trades Association, show. 

30-31—Chicago, Ill, National Automobile 
Dealers Association, convention, 
Medinah Athletic Club 

30-Feb, 4—Springfield, Mass. 


show 
FEBRUARY 


i-ll—Indianapolis. Twenty-secord annual 
show, Indiana State Fair Grounds. 


Automobile 


Automobile 


4-11—St. Paul, Minn. St. Paul Auto 
Dealers Association Show. 
6-11—Ottawa, Canada. Ottawa Automo- 


tive Trade Association show, Col- 
iseum. L. M. McCoy, chairman ad- 
vertising committee. 
6-11—Denver, Col, Automobile show 
7-11—York, Pa York County Automobile 
Dealers Association, Int., show. 
R. C. Keller, president. 
9-11—Springfield, 11. Springfield Auto- 
mobile Dealers Association, show. 
9-12—South Bend, Ind, Automobile Show. 
11-15—Trenton, N J. Annual Automo- 
bile Show, Trenton Armory. John 
L. Brock, manager. 
11-17—Toledo, 0. Toledo Automobile 
Dealers Association Show. 
11-18—Kansas City, Mo. Kansas City 
Motor Car Dealers Association 
Show. Geo. A. Bond, manager. 
18-23—Columbus, 0. Automobile Show in 
Columbus Auditorium. 
22-25—EvansvVille, Ind. Evansville Auto- 
mobile Dealers Association Show. 
Otto Hartmetz, president. 
25-Mar, 4—Seattle, Wash. Seattle Auto- 
motive Trades Association Show. 
ARCH 


5- 7—New Orleans. Automobile Show in 
Municipal Auditorium. Gordon Her- 
bert, manager. 

10-19—Geneva, Switzerland. Internationa) 
Automobile Show. 
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MERCHANDISING 
ACCESSORIES 


EQUIPMENT 


FOR 1933 TRADE SHOW 


George L. Brunner, presi 


dent of Motor and Equipment 


Manufacturers’ Association, has sent the following bulletin 


in reference to the M.E.M.A. 1 
“At the December 8, 1932, annual 
members meeting a resolution was 


unanimously car- 
ried that, 


vored and would 
negotiate a joint 
show, if possible 
yet, if such could 
not be achieved, 


A. show. 
“The official im- 
terpretation of the 





Geo. L. Brunner 
NSPA resolution by Mr. Chalfant is 
that a joint show is impossible un- 


less it is operated solely by the 


NSPA. This interpretation makes a} 


joint show seem an impossibility at 
this time and at your directors’ 
January 11, 1933, meeting it was de- 
cided that the M. E. M. shall hold a 
trade show at such time and place 


as is for the best interests of the 
industry. 
“Through its predecessors, the 


A. E. A. and M. E. A., the M. E. M.A. 
has promoted and held the most suc- 
cessful trade shows within the in- 
dustry since 1919. These show were 
wll attended and were conducted on 
a high plane of efficiency. The 1933 
M. E. M. A. trade how will be no 
exception to this record. 
“Mr, Satchell, president 


of the 


M. E. M. A. has assured the M.E. M.. | 


A. the full approval of the Motor and 


Equipment Wholesalers’ Association, | 
the largest and most influential job- | 


bers’ trade organization in the coun- 
try, with respect to cur 1933 trade 
show, to which all recognized job- 
bing interests of the industry will 
be invited. 

“One of the main advantages of 


be that the credentials committee 
can be dispensed with and the difti- 
culties experienced by trade interests, 
that have been such objectionable 
features of the joint trade shows of 
the past, can be eliminated and the 
M.E.M.A. show can be conducted 
wholly in the interests of exhibiting 
manufacturers and visitors. 


“That there may be no misunder- | 


standing on the part 
your attention is called to the fact 


that the M.E. M.A. inaugurated the | 


negotiations that brought about the 
first joint trade show of 1930 in 
Cleveland and were 
over the objections of the manage- 
ment of the N.S. P.A., and that in 
1931 and 1932 we continued our ef- 


forts for joint trade shows, of which | 


thus far three in succession have 
been held successfully. 

“The N.S. P. A. management never 
has been in favor of these joint trade 
shows, the success of which has been 
in spite of N. S. P. A. opposition. 

“The M. E. M. A. still favors the 
economical, business-like and alto- 
gether sensible joint trade show that 
it inaugurated and that has saved 
exhibitors and visitors hundreds of 
thousands of dollars. 

“Now, however, that the N.S. P. A. 
has made it impossible to hold a 


joint trade show for the fourth suc- | 


cessive time, a separate M. E. M. A. 
show 1s inevitable and every effort 
will be made to make it a success 
for exhibitors and their customers 
and prospective customers. 

“The 1933 M. E. M. A. trade show 


will be such in every sense of the | 


word so that all recognized interests 
in the industry will be served to the 
greatest possible advantage. 

“It is expected that the M. E. M. A. 
show will be one of the most suc- 
cessful shows ever held, a_ result 
easily achievable through the whole- 
hearted support of the membership 
and the determined efforts of your 
directors, officers and staff.” 


CLASSIFIED ADVERTISEMENTS 


‘“ IN THE AUTOMOTIVE DAT Y 


NEWS BRING RESULTS 





the directors were | 
authorized to con- | 
duce an M. E. M.| 


of members, | 


consummated | 


933 trade show to all members: 


1 


Ryan Joins Wheels 


while | 
the M. E.M. A. fa- | 


Fred J. Ryan, who is one of the 
| oldest accessory distribuu ‘s in the 
|metropolitan area, 
|has joined forces 
with Wheels, Inc., 
New York city. 
Mr. Ryan takes 
to the new con- 
cern the products 
of Berdix brake, 
Stromberg carbu- 
retor, Pines win- 
|terfront and Hou- 
daille shock ab- 
| sorbers. 
Wheels, I is 
fone of the out- 
standing rim and wheel distributors 
in the country, with warehouse at 
| 630 West 52d St. and a service sta- 
tion at 54th Street and llth Ave- 
nue. They also operate a branch 
at 262 Central Ave., Newark, N. J. 
John F. Creamer, president of 
Wheels, Inc., has been an outstand- 
ing figure in the trade. Hs is also 
president of the Automotive Service 
Association. The combination 
should be ideal as both men are 
well known in the industry. 


_U. S. RUBBER PLANNING 





Fred J. Ryan 





will 
cam- 


Greater use of newspapers 
feature the tire advertising 


paign which the United States Rub- | 


ber Company will sponsor in 1933 
The tempered rubber theme, which 

tproved an effective factor in in- 

creasing consumer acceptance of 


continued next year. 

This campaign was credited with 
|an important part in enabling the 
;company to hold its own in dealer 
|sales, improve its position in the 


original equipment field, and obtain | 


; a higher percentage in the total 
| market—all in the face of depressed 
| business conditions. 
Newspaper space will be used 
|inore extensively next year as re- 
ult of a factory paid national news- 
| paper campaign which will be con- 
|ducted. This will be in addition to 
|two co-operative newspaper cam- 
| paigas, similar to those used in 1932. 


| WESTCHESTER JOBBERS 
ATTEND BRAKE SCHOOL 


The Russell Manufacturing Com- 
pany, through its testing engineer, 
A. C. Teetsel, is conducting a series 
| of brake schools throughout the 
| United States, one of whicn was held 
}at the Elk’s Club in Mt. Vernon, 
IN. Y¥.. recently for the Westchester 
| county jobbers. 
| Mr. Teetsel gave an_ illustrated 
lecture on “The Mechanical Con- 


|of Brakes,” which was followed by a 
showing of the Rusco film, “A Cen- 
tury of Progress,” and an informal 
'“Question and Answer” period. The 
working brake models enabled the 
|men to see the action of the brake 
with which they had trouble and 
where the trouble lay. 


WEAVER DISTRIBUTES 
OILDRAULIC LIFTS 


The complete line of Oildraulic 
| lifts, manufactured by the Oildraulic 
| Lift Company, Memphis, Tenn., wiil 
|be distributed exclusively through 


|}the Weaver Manufacturing Coim- 
pany, Springfield, Il. 
This and other items recently 


| added, :n combination with several | 


| products now in process of develop- 
|ment, will give the Weaver line a 
| still more complete coverage of the 
service station field. 


, 
/ 





ADVERTISING CAMPAIGN | 


| : = 5 a 26 : 
the 1933 M.E.M. A. trade show will | United States tires in 1932, will be | 


Struction and Operation of all Types | 


WHOLESALE 


—-Edited by Charles S. Zack————- 


M. E. M. A. ANNOUNCES PLANS |‘ 


OMPULSORY TESTS 
OF CAR EQUIPMENT 


| _ URGED IN VERMONT: 


Vt., 26.—A_ bill 
which would empower the motor ve- 


Montpelier, Jan. 


hicle commissioner to conduct peri- 
odic of motor vehicles 





inspections 


they are properly equipped and in 


good mechanical condition is ex- 
pected to be introduced in the Ver- 
j}mont Legislature this session. 
Commissioner Charles T. Pierce 
ippeared beiore the House commit- 
tee on highway traffic, January 17, 
in response to an invitation to pre- 
sent his views on this matter and 
others relating to his field. 
Commissioner Pierce declared 
was convinced that the 
could be carried on without abuses 
as a result of the experience olf 
previous years. He thought that 
|garages would give free inspection 
land that a system of scheduled fees 
could be drawn up to cover work re- 
quired to put cars into condition. 
Another proposal discussed by the 
|} committee was one to allow no per- 
son to drive an automobile when 
unlicensed except when provided 
with a “learner's license” and ac- 
companied by an adult 


licensed adult. 

Commissioner Pierce said that the 
present law had many abuses as 
many were driving automobiles who 
were mentally or physically unfit. 
They could not pass license tests, 
knew it and did nofapply. How- 
ever, they were able to drive. when 
accompanied by a licensed driver. 
|He believed that the age at which 
|a beginner’s license should be is- 
sued ought to be 16 or not less 
than 15, 

Commissioner Pierce endorsed a bill, 
recently introduced, which would 
limit the length of motor vehicles, 
with or without trailers, to 50 feet. 
Some attempts have been made, he 
pointed out, to bring trucks and 
trailers into the state measuring 80 
or more feet in length. The com- 
missioner said such units ran into 
difficulties negotiating the curves 
of Vermont roads. He 
whether a truck-trailer 





;} the curves in Vermont. 
The committee also considered a 


proposed bill which would detine a/| 


bus as a vehicie carrying more than 
seven persons who paid for such 
| transvortation, This bill, it is stated, 


for the purpose of determining if | 


he | 
inspection | 


licensed | 


driver. At present any one over 14} 
years of age may drive an automo- 
bile when accompanied by a 


doubted | 
of 60-foot | 
|length could safely round some of | 


DISTRIBUTION 
SHOP EQUIPMENT 


REPLACEMENTS 


2 eeereneeserereerere*s| STANDARDIZATION BY 


$ Editor’s 
t Column 


" 
F edobe dodo Pocde te ho ode te obo nde ntonbosfoode sfoode fo efoozonz- 


All batteries taken in trade should 
| be destroyed in such a manner as 
to prevent rebuildinz, says a bulletin 
issued recently by the National Bat- 
tery Manufacturers’ Association, 


Chis is based upon the belief that 
if a customer’s battery will stand 
the cost of repairing, as compared 


customer should be told so. If it is 
not worth repairing, it is not worth 
rebuilding, and the man or organ- 
ization condemning it should see 
that it is destroyed, 

“Every industry has its pet an- 

noyances,” says the bulletin. “In 
the battery business the ‘beetle’ that 
we must fight is the rebuilt battery 
| AS we can well take a leaf from the 
| agriculturahists’ method of fighting 
pests. The way to win is to destroy 
|} the eggs! 
“The egg that hatches into the re- 
| built battery, of course, is the trade- 
in. The trade-in that has been con- 
demned as not fit for repair must 
be destroyed if we are going to 
stamp out the rebuilt annoyance. 

“The dealer is in a position to 
take telling action. He is in the 
front line. He is the authority who 
decides that a battery is past the 
| point where repair is a saving to 
the customer. So. before he lets 
that piece of merchandise out of his 
hands he should destroy it in such 
a manner as to prevent rebuilding. 
We owe that protection to the mo- 
toring public—our customers. 

“But such vigilance does more 
than serve the motorists. It has a 
definite money value to dealer, dis- 
tributor and manufacturer alike. By 
stamping out the rebuilt we pre- 
vent the market from being riddled 
with false, cut-price merchandise 
that demoralizes prices and profits.” 


STILES WITH WEAVER 





| J. C. Stiles, vice-president Stiles- 


| 


comes affiliated with the 
Manufacturing Company sales or- 
| ganization as a result of the recent 
addition of the Stiles-Medart prod- 
ucts to the Weaver line of service 
station equipment. 


lis to make the law conform with | 


| automobile insurance changes. 


viously the insurance rate 
“stagos,” carrying less than 
passengers, was the same as_ for 
large busses, thus working a hard- 
ship on the “stage” operators. Now 
the matter has been adjusted. 
Another biil would forbid any car 
other than a fire department vehi- 
cle, ambulance or motor vehicle de- 
| partment ca”, to carry a red light 
on the front. Red lights on the front 
of cars caused many _ accidents, 
sponsors of the bill claimed. 

A half dozen or more bills pro- 
viding a “moratorium” on registra- 
| tions, allowing rebates or discounts 
|for unused pericds and changing 


Pre- 
for 


| ‘ ” we 
| trodvced. The “moratorium” meas- 


lures, allowing operation on 1932 
|plates until April 1, 1933, were 
given strong support at a_ public 
| hearing. 


‘TOLEDO STEEL ADDS 
| 72 JOBBING OUTLETS 


Seventy-two new jobbers joined 
the distributing organization of The 
Toledo Steel Products Company 
during 1932. These new outlets are 
now Fandling Toledo valves and to- 
ledo bolts and bushings. 

In addition, meny of these jobbers 
also carry the new Toledo water 
|}pump parts, introduced last July. 
| This is a significant increase in the 
number of Toledo valve jobbers ac- 
to company officials who 
over the co-oper- 


| 


| cording 
are enthusiasiic 


lation they are receiving from new 
jand oid jobbers alike. 


seven | 


the vegistration year have been in- | 


By BRACE BENNITT 
Association of Credit Men 
I am a wholesaler. I have been 
‘n officer in my business for twenty 
years. 
at honest dealings, quality products, 


National 


cood service, and standard price to | 


all our customers. Up until the past 
|few years we had made a reasonable 
| profit for our stockholders. Of late, 
however, I have been considerably 
worried about the course our busi- 
ness is taking. I have been engaged 
almost continually in analyzing our 
Lusiness, but up te a few days ago 
no real good had resulted. 

Our bank suggested we analyze 
yur accounts receivable. The credit 
manager, the sales manager and I 
have been doing this for the past 
iew weeks. There were a lot 
customers on our books because a 
few years ago we enlarged our terri- 
tory and put our line in many more 
stores. 
fast vanishing and even our volume 
much less—in spite of so many more 
accounts I found many more past 
due than there used to be. It looked 
like we had more quantity and less 
quality. I kept missing familia 


to the cost of a new battery, the | 


A Wholesaler Speaks | 


Our house had always aimed | 


moie 


However, our profits were | 


names from the ledger sheets—good | 
customers of many years standing. | 


The credit Interchange — reports 
showed these firms were still in 
‘susiness and the sales report showed 
calls but no recent orders. I wasn't 
atisfied. These men were still in 
business so. they were now buying 
ome where ‘else. 


CAR MAKERS AID TO 
AUTOMOTIVE JOBBER 


J., Jan, 26.—The ten- 
|dency of manufacturers in recent 
years to standardize their parts, 
through successive models, has been 
ya help to the car replacement trade, 
according to a Camden jobber. 

“This tendency toward standardi- 
zation has helped the automobile in- 
dustry in many ways,” says Elwood 
Heimbach, member of Heimbach’s 
Auto Supply House, Inc. 

“It has enabled concerns like us 
to enlarge their stock to take care 
of practically every car on the mar- 
ket, making for better service to the 
motorist. 

“We are constantly urging garage 
men and others who do _ business 
with us to make their equipment as 
standardized and modern as possible 
so as to better serve their trade. 
Likewise, we _ tell motorists to 
patronize their neighborhood garage 
|or whatever place they wish that 
juses our service in an endeavor to 
give them the best type of service 
as quickly as possible.” 

Rignt now Heimbach’s are supply- 
ing large quantities of cold weather 
accessories to garages and dealers. 
The concern is agent for the Spartan 
| battery. These batteries are made 
in Philadelphia, and the firm gets 
a fresh supply severadi times a week 
from the factory. Heimbach’s also 
handle Francisco heaters, which are 
made in every size and-styie. The 
concern gives immediate service to 
all cores and motors on the heat- 
ers, thus eliminating any long wait 
|ior factory repair at some distant 
soint, The company is also the local 
} agent for Fisk tires. 

Heimbach’s maintain a machine 
shop for motor overhauling for ga- 
rages. Work done includes the re- 
boring of cylinders, valve refacine, 
piston grinding and complete motor 
|rebuilding, A complete line of me- 
|chanics’ tools made by leading 
| manufacturers is ¢arried in stock. 


+ | 


Camden, N. 


| 





HONOR NEWARK JOBBER 
Newark, N. J., Jan. 26.—Nathan- 


Medart Company, St. Louis, Mo., be- | je] Elin, automotive Jobber has been 
Weaver | made president of the’ Newark City 


tax board. He succeeded William 
Macksey, who was appointed secre- 
tary to the Essex county tax board 
to ‘ill the vacancy caused by the 
death of James Mungle, 





He was a good retail merchant in 
a comparatively small town. Had 
been in the same business twenty 
years. I had known him when I was 
| traveling on the road. I could see 
that he was not at all satisfied with 
the present condition of his busi- 
ness. When I orought up our loss 
of his 200d business he frankly laid 
his cards on the table. 

He related the normal growth of 
his business and of his community. 
He showed me the results of his 
business in previous years, when his 
store alone had handled our line of 
goods in his neighborhood, and then 
in recent years when we had been 
selling four accounts in the same 
| locality. He knew that some of his 
competitors were considerably in ar- 
rears with my firm, while he, so 
far, had managed to pay his bills 
promptly. He stated that he could 
meet normal competition, but not 
|} the competition that seemed to be 
given him by the people from whom 
| he bought goods. He further told 
me that as far as possible he was 
buying his coods from houses which 
had a standard credit policy 

My taik with tnts good retailer 
rwakened me to the fact that my 
firm's responsibility did not stop at 
quality merchandise or good service, 
but included a square deal in finance 
and credit. We had overlooked the 
interests of our good accounts and 
had spent our time in obtaiming ad- 
ditional outlets—often outlets ol 
questionable value. We had bcen 


| seeing how many accounts we could 


I decided to get the picture first | 


| hand. 
} need to go beyond the first stop. 


I packed my bags, but didn’t | 


add, not how much more profitable 


(Continued on Page 10) 
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Cumulative New Commercial Car Registration Statistics, December, 1932 






Figures in this table are from R. L. Polk & Co. of Detroit, with the exception of Illinois, which are supplied by the Robinson Advertising Service, Springfield, Ill, and New Jersey, which 
are furnished by the New Jersey Motor List Co., New Car Division, Trenton, N. J. Metropolitan district figures compiled by Sherlock & Arnold are included in New York state total. 
Readers desiring county, city or town lists, or lists of owners in any given section, may obtain these by addressing any of these three companies. Some of this data has been published 


previously, but it is given here complete for the convenience of our subscribers. 


Returns for today: Arizona, California, Kentucky, Massachusetts, Nebraska, New Hampshire, New Jersey, New Mexico, New York, 


Oklahoma, Pennsylvania, Vermont and Washington 


In this table, 39 states and the District of Columbia 
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Arizona | | 7 | | 23] | | 
Arkansas | | io ] J ] 6| | 
California =| 8| 1| 86 25 | 1] 236, 12 2| 18} 
Connecticut | 2] 47| 2) 12] 6} — 0} 14] 2] 13} 
Delaware | | | 10 | | | 5 | q| ] l 
Florida | | 71| 5| 4] 5} 170) 3] 2| 23| 
Georgia —*| ] 31| 1| 2] 34 2; sd 
Idaho | ] ] 2| 1 | bs cecil cde 
Illinois | | ij 215) _—*15} il| 2} 214) 1| 2| 16 
Indiana \| | | 36, ~—S—iW 3] 1| ____ 68 9| 5} 22) 
Kansas | 16} 2z,~—~C*«C YY 18| 5| | 10) 
Kentucky | ] | ___65) 9| 10] 3] BT 14) l 22| 
Maryland | 4) 6} 35 5| a) an) | 11) 
Massachusetts | 4| 2; ~—sS 5] 15] 4) 132; ay 3] 18| 
Michigan j | | 173] 2] 24] 7) +222] 12| lj 40) 
Minnesota | ] 1] 46) 6| 4| 1] 64) 4 | 11) | 
Missouri | 1] | 134] 6) 19] | 106 15] rT 22; | 
Montana | 3] | 7| 1| | | 
Nebraska _| | ] 14, 1) 2| | 20) ] | | 
Nevada =| S|, 1| | | | 5| | | | 
New Hamp. | | 2a~C*«* | 19) | | | 
New Jersey | 5| 6| 97] 9) 24] 1; —«:189) 19) 10; 23} | | 
New Mexico | 21| | 38} < 2| | | 
New York | 14 22) «156 25| 42| 6] 304; a a | | 15} 2) 21) 
N. Carolina |_| | 80 2| 8] } iij § 5] | 10) | | 1| 
N. Dakota | | | 1| | 1} | 3} | ] , 1I | | | | 
Ohio =—“‘S;~*YS 6| | 189] 9] 42| 3] 317; 48 12; «53 | rT 6) 
Oklahoma | ] 41 6| | 54, —s«*OS 11] | 1{ | 
Oregon i | a | | 3o)_—SséC 1 2| | ] | 
Pennsylvania | _23|_—Ss14) 303) 17 94 | lij 545) 66] 12{- 125; 1| 12| | 26| 
Rhode Island | _1| | 10] 1| 2] +18) ~~ ~=34 ee | 1] | 2) 
S. Carolina | | 18) 5| | 39). —~S—«@X'S } 3) { 1| | 
S. Dakota _| | | 7 | 1| | __ 16) ] | 4 | | | | 
Utah .  ! 6) | l 2) ] l 2 ek ji 2| 
Vermont | | oe |_| _|__16 I | 2) | | | 
Virginia | l 2 54 6 9] 1; ‘112; 5] ij 9| | | 2] 
Washington | l l 37] l 3/ 1; 111) 5| 1| 59/ . - l “a 
W. Virginia | 38| ] 9] | 58] qT DF | 1] 
Wisconsin | 43] 6] 8| | 61 6) 1 jj | 2| | 5) 
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- ; 
a |,8 
ne |= | Totals States 
> oe oe 
26 | 35 
- a 
| | 37|Arizona 
| 11jArkansas 
rT 27| + 455|Calfornia 
1| | 168\Connecticut — 
| | 35|Delaware 
j 24) ~—«3:13/Florida 
1) 1} 82) Georgia _ 
| Ecos 16\Idaho 
| 1). 480 Mlinois — 
| 3). 156 Indiana 
4) 1 - 62\Kansas 
| 6, 222\Kentucky 
1| 2). +138\Maryland 
a ee | 292/Mass. 
7 6) #242) 10) | _509/Michigan 
| 2) «145 ‘Minnesota 
2) 6| 317/Missouri __ 
1 1| 14/Montana 
1| | 43\Nebraska — 
| |  9\Nevada 
| 2) 26\New Hamp. _ 
| _-'10{_—Ss 412. New New Jersey _ 
| at 66\N. Mexico 
38 6, 18|  765\New York 
7 224N. Carolina 
] j 1] 7\N. Dakota 
8 27,21} ~=S752.0hio = 
a Ij 120 Oklahoma _ 
| | l 50 Oregon 
15) 14, + 25| 1340\Pennsylvania 
2) 1) 1|___ 86, Rhode Island 
1) | a 75\S. ;. Carolina 
| | 1{ 29|S. Dakota 
1| | 13 Utah 
1 | 26 Vermont 
| ] | 201 Virginia 
1| | 6| ~ $a Washington — 
| |_| _——«128|W.. Virginia 
|  . 4) 15 | 159/Wisconsin 
| 





Dist. of Col. | 










































































Totals | 68) 55| 2181 133} 398] 76| 3626, 343) 
Arizona, 1931 | | 25) | 1] | 27} 
Arkansas, 31) TT 
California, ’31| 10} 168 1 | ae 4, 377 27} 
Conn, “31 |S si)Sis|SSC* 5; lif Siti] 
Delaware, ’31__ 31 | 1] | 9) } 1| 14, 2~=— Qj 
Florida, “31 | | | 184! 12| 2; «261; —C «CSS 
Georgia, “31 | ] 39) | | 42) 1| 
Idaho, 1931 | ] 6| 3}. 13! ] 
Illinois, 1931 | 1 645] 105] si 
Indiana, “31 | 2| 122 3] 9] O} 
| 
Kentucky, “31 | 2) 103) 4) 3| 1| 86 4 
Maryland, “31 | 6) 6) «87 6) 12, += 4 63| 4| 
Mass. “31 | 3| 3| 76 571 30) 
Michigan, 31 | 1) | 189 ey ee > 
Minnesota, *31 | | ] 65) 5 5] CB 3} 
Missouri, “31 | 1| 1 117] 4, lif ij 140; °#17] 
Montana, ‘31 | 4 | | 24| 
Nebraska, 1931| | |. l iT Oy 
N. Hamp., ‘31 | 1 | 8 2| yj | wm oY 
N. Jersey, “31 | 7 3; 164 6} 33] 20] 157] 3] 
N. Mexico, “31 | | _33 l 7] rn a | 
Nevada, 1931 | _—| ] 3| ] 9| ] a) 
New York, af 23| 13} 307! 13 66 | 15) 326; ~—«40) 
Ae 1 142; |i] SSC*dS~SCSC=éddz 9) 
N. Dakota, “31 | | | 3] 1] 4) l 
Ohio, ‘31 | 9} 11/288) 8) 50} +5) 373) 54| 
Oklahoma, ’31 | l | «58 Bf 1} 64 4 
Oregon, "31 | 25) ] 3| | 50] 7 
Penn., 1931 | —35| 23] _——«01 17 152,17] 639,73] 
Rhode isl., “31 | , Tt a 4/8] 
Sem Ss | | aa sya 
S. Dakota, “31 | | 20) eee nee eee enaent aieind 
Utah, 1931 | ] j 8] | sae 3] 
Vermont, 1931 | | l 8| | 2| _— co 
Virginia, © , 31 | 1) 2) -—‘113) 1| 13 | 4) 93, —s«S3/ 
Wash., mJ | 2| ; 89] 5| 14] 2| 232] 12) 
W. Va., 3 | | ae sO 54] 8] 
Wiseoasin, 31 | | 77 2| 9| | 57, 7 
D. of Col.,,’3i__ | 1] } 37] 3] 58) 25 
Totals, 31 | 111| 68} 3489} 105) 586] 114| 4303) 453] 











*Combined with Brockway. 
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633} 2| 62| 6} 116) 5] 36] 96 102 67; 190) 8262! Totals 
| a oe ae | =e oy ——_ I | 53 Arizona, 31 
1; | | | | | | | | | 122 ~~ 12/Arkansas, "31 
27] 4, Ss [24] a ~— wb 8 . = 39] 768 768\Calif., °31 
16' 3] 7 °&2xz»»| 17 3| 4| 2°”~COs“‘<‘ésl*CO~*~*C«*SWY;C*COC#C260 Conn, 31 
5) i | ‘| | | } 33 Delaware, ‘31 
23) | 1) 11| | | 1| 1| Te 31 
6 | 2| ] | | 1| ‘| 2) 93 Georgia, ’31_ 
| j 3) | l 1| |) 26jIdaho, 1931 __ 
39} | 1| | 4| l i} 2\ ] 1) 3) ‘271 Mlinois, 1931 
35] | 5) | 2] 7: 4) 281 Indiana, ‘31 
19] | | | 3| | | i; 1|  213(Kansas, 71 
35) | 3] “I 11| 1] lj 3 ae | 7| _272\Kentucky, ‘31 
25) i } j 9| } i i} 3) 4 ~—sa_—s231/Maryland, ‘31 
“17| . . 14) 2 1 3) 1| | 4; 363\Mass., ’31 
47) 2] 2| | 27] | | 12| ij 2; ~—=«+5| ~+~~—«d5S70|Michigan, °31 
23} | } j 5] j | 1| | 3] 2} _—_—«'172\Minn., 31 
34] | 1 1| 12 1] | 5| 4|__8|_——«358/Missouri, '31 
3 | | | | | | 10)—S=«<z2 | 45|Montana, °31 
19) | l | 1) 1] 2; —s«|~—Ss«é95|Nebraska, 31 
1| -_ 2) | l T 2] | || _—s-28|N. Hamp., ’31 
33] 2] 8] l 14) | 5| 1| 4; ii|__—=«33|__—=*BAN. Jersay, ‘31 
| | l | | 1| | |  99|N. Mex. ’31_ 
| | j 1| | fe }  22\Nevada, ’31 
63; | 30) | 32) 1 12| 7 25, ~~) 26) | 1005|New York, ’31 
16) . - - | 2) | l 2] 1} 5|  322'N. Car. 31 
4\ | | | ] ] a | ] ] | _12|N. Dak., "31 
95) 1] 7 1| 21) 3] 10] 7 28] 47; 1031, Ohio, °31 
6 | 1| 1] | | 1) [a ee eC) 
4] { | l ] ] | |i) | _3|__93/Oregon, 31 
170| 4 43| 2) 59] 7] 34] 24, —«23] 28) 52| 19 1903|Penn., 1931 
6) _ —. 5) 1] 7 a | 7@Rh. Isi., 31 
2| 1] 4] | | | | 2| | | | -107|So. Ca’ lina, na,’31 
6! ee | | | 4 i | 44|S. Dakota, 31 
1 | | ! | | | | | } 2| 29|Utah, 1931 — 
3} | I 2| j | | | 2| | 36|Vermont, *31 
15) 3| 1] ] 6| } | 1] 2) 5| __263/Virginia, “31 
26) 1 6] l 11| | 12] 9 4| 24| -448|Wash., °31 
20) | j j 6] ] 1| 3} 2| 7 7|  186,W. Va, 31 
19) 1] 1j | 3} rT | 7| | 5 lij—-:200|Wis., *31 
130/D. of Col., 31 
865| 22] = 139) 6| 309) 21] 73] 123} 115] 117) 295| 11314] Totals, ’31 
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§. A. E. Hears Kindl’s Paper on 
Inertia-Controlled Shock-Absorbers 


Detroit, Jan. 26.—There 


was a very full attendance at 


the Riding Qualities session of the S. A. E. this morning, the 
meeting getting under way at 10 o’clock. The piece de resist- 
ance was a paper read by C. H. Kindl, chief engineer of the 


Deleo Products Corporation 


Absorbers.” 

Mr. Kindl described the design 
and construction as well as the op- 
eration of the new intertia controlled 
shock-absorbers now beiiig manufac- 
tured by this company. In this 
paper, an exhaustive abstract of 
which follows, curves showing how 
the absorbers affect the motions of 
axle and body are described, to indi- 


6,000 
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FIG. 1. 


cate how the inertia control func- 
tions. The paper follows: 

About five years ago hydraulic 
shock-absorbers were introduced as 
standard equipment on = several 
makes of automobiles. The follow- 
ing year virtually all American car 
manufacturers furnisheqd hydraulic 
shock-absorbers as standard equip- 
ment. This was the beginning of 
an intense interest in the riding 
qualities of an automobile, and many 
improvements in shock-absorbing 
apparatus have been made during 
the past two years. The most no- 
table advances have been made in 
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| Fig. 1. The viscosity is plotted in 
rectangular co-ordinates to more 
easily show the comparisons. Since 
the resistance to flow through an 
orifice is a function of the viscosity, 
some type of temperature adjust- 
ment is necessary for the shock ab- 
|sorber using a heavy fluid with a 
| fixed orifice control. Bimetal ther- 


| 


pl sn wr eve 


Tempcrature viscesity curves of various shock, absorbers fluids 


mostats are in use at present to 
change the orifice size for various 
temperatures, with the object of ob- 
taining more constant resistance re- 
gardless of temperature. These de- 
vices undoubtedly decrease the ef- 
fect of temperature, but are some- 
what delicate in operation, as only a 
small force is available to vary the 
orifice size and any slight friction 
interferes with their operation. The 
piston type shock-absorber uses a 
light oil that is less subject to 
temperature variation and, in addi- 
j tion, a relief valve controls the 
|shock-absorber resistance indepen- 
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FIG. 2, Performance curves of various shock absorbers 


dash control and devices for tem- 


perature compensation. 

Both types of hydraulic absorb- 
ers, piston and the vane, function 
by forcing a fluid through an orifice 
of some type. Both types have com- 
parative advantages and disadvan- 
tages. The vane type, using rotary 
motion, is of simple mechanical con- 
struction, since the vane is part of 
the shaft and rotates therewith. The 
piston type requires a cam or lever 
connection between the rotating 
shaft and the reciprocating piston, 
and this connection must be noise- 
less and durable. However, the fluid- 
leakage paths of the piston type 
can easily be made of considerable 
length, and no difficulty is experi- 
enced in grinding the piston diam- 
eter or in boring the cylinder to ob- 
tain close ffts. Vane type absorb- 
ers inherently have shorter leakage 
paths, and introduce difficult ma- 
chining problems in maintaining 
close fits.. In view of the foregoing, 
the vane-type shock-absorber must 
use a fluid of comparatively high 
viscosity to compensate for the large 
leakage, while the piston-type ab- 
sorber may use a lighter fluid. This 
is important from the standpoint of 
temperature effect. 

Viscosity curves of the fluids used 
by two vane type shock absorbers 
and one piston type are shown in 





dently of temperature or viscosity. 
During 1932 much was heard of 


“automatic” shock absorbers, and it 
is of interest to examine the various 
kinds of control used, to determine 
whether or not some particular type 
of velocity load diagram is most de- 
sirable. 

Fig. 2 illustrates shock-absorber 
performance diagrams and shows 
the shaft torque plotted vertically 


PURDUE SPONSORS 


HIGHWAY EXHIBIT 


| Lafayette, Ind., Jan. 26.—State 


county and city engineers and offi- 
cials assembled here this week to at- 
| tend the ninteenth annual Purdue 
University road school spensored by 


department and the school of civil 
engineering with 
of various state highway organiza- 
tions, including the Highway Ma- 
terials‘and Equipment Association. 

The school is held each winter to 
aid men in charge of streets and 
highways in keeping up with current 
problems and developments in de- 
sign of highways, construction 
methods, maintenance operations, 
equipment and traffic requirements. 

A feature of the school this year 
will be the road show under the 
direction of the Highway Materials 
and Equipment Association, The 
exhibition will contain trucks, trac- 
tors and all modern types of road 
construction and maintenance equip- 
ment, road and street surfacing ma- 
terials, drainage equipment and sup- 
plies. 

The week's program will be cli- 
maxed by Thursday night’s annual 
banquet program. Dr. E. C. Elliott, 
president of the university, will k2 
toastmaster, and principal speakers 
will include David E. Ross of the 
Ross Gear and Tool Company, who 
is also president of the Purdue board 
of trustees. Alonzo J. Hammond, a 
consulting engineer of Chicago, 
also is listed as a speaker. 

Dean A. A. Potter, head of the 
Purdue School of Engineering, de- 
livered the opening address Monday, 
welcoming the delegates to the con- 
vention. V. E. Trimble of Indian- 
apolis, president of the Highway 
Materials and Equipment Associa- 
tion, was another opening speaker. 

Separate sessions during the week 
will bring together county highway 
superintendents, county surveyors 
and engineers, and state highway 
maintenance men. R, L. Morri- 
son, professor of highway transport 
and engineering at Michigan Uni- 
versity, will speak Thursday. 
session will close Friday. 





in pound-inches, while the angular 
velocity of the shaft is plotted in 


radians per second. The three 
curves shown in solid lines give 
performances of shock-asborbers 


on three makes of cars of about 
the same weight. The curves were 
obtained after adjustments were 
made to give the kind of ride ap- 
proved by the car engineers. Obvi- 
ously, the use of shock-absorber (c) 
on car (a) would not give a satis- 
factory ride. An investtigation con- 
ducted along these lines shows defi- 


nitely that no optimum curve for | 


conventional shock-absorbers per- 
formance exists. The dash-line 
curve (d) shows a performance in 
which the control increases rapidly 
after a certain velocity is reached. 
This type of performance has been 
found undesirable. The term “auto- 
matic” has been rather indefinitely 
applied to shock-absorbers during 
| the last year. 


| Shock absorber adjusts itself for 


(Continued on Page 12) 





FIG, 3. Diagram of inertia shock absorber 
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i}advice handed out to car and 





that are commonly employed. 

The paper, an abstract of which 
follows, also joined the rising chorus 
of objections against the practice of 
sacrificing good vision by building 
cars that are excessively low and 
have cowls that are too high. 

Having been furnished efficient 
operation and pleasing style, what 
next is the car buyer to demand? 
In our opinion, extreme comfort, 
with good visibility from the car 
will be the next great public de- 
mand. This must be the type of 
comfort that will carry the passen- 
ger many miles and for many hours 
with extreme enjoyment and prac- 
tically no fatigue. 


Tne car that becomes best known 
for comfort will inherit much favor- 
able customer good-wiil and attend- 
ing profitable advertising. People 
are driving farther each year, and 
oftener. The driving habits of a 
car owner are very largely influ- 
enced by the maximum distance 
that it is possible to ride in the car 
without particular fatigue. 

The automotive section of the 
New York Times, preceding the 
January automobile show, gave little 
space to comfort as a feature of 1933 
cars. The author of the leading 
article put comfort in the headline 
as the last feature to be considered. 
if many of the 1933 models are com- 
fortable to ride in, with very few ex- 
ceptions, the secret is being well 
kept from the public. 


of cushion-spring construction is 
ithe use of a generous quantity of 
| wire. One can starve a cushion 
spring and ruin a seat cushion. If 
there is a hidden mystery in the 





- | construction of the individual coil 


| springs that are used in the con- 
| struction of a cushion, it is in the 


The first requisite for a good job| 


ATKINSON DEPLORES LACK 
OF RIDING COMFORT 


Detroit, Jan. 26.—One of the several pieces of good 


body designers at the annual 


S. A. E. meeting came in the paper entitled “Cushioned 
Spring Comfort,” by F. R. Atkinson of the F. R. Atkinson 
Spring Company, Hamburg, N. Y. 
that much comfort is being sacrificed in present low cars 
because of the restricted clearness and bumped-up seat pans 


This paper made it clear 





Z 
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durable spring and different shapes 
of springs, sizes of wire and size of 
coils offer varied resistances. In a 
cushion, the front is higher than 
the rear, hence, the engineer must 
use the types of wire in the front 
and rear that, in considerat‘on of 
their height, offer the same resist- 
ance to weight. If a cushion is of 


a size from front to rear that per- 
mits the use of a large coiled spring 
at the surface, the seat is much 
more comfortable than a cushion of 
the same size in which a grea; num- 
ber of rows of springs with smaller 
surface coils have been crowded. 

It is the fear that he may not dis- 
cover some of the design require- 
|ments that gives the spring maker 
his “nightmares.” Here arises a 
situation which requires the full co- 
operation of both chassis designers 
and body builders to correct. While 
cushioned comfort is desired in the 
car, both the chassis desigrer and 
the body builder are becom:ng re- 
sponsible for the delivery of a set of 
| specifications to the cushior spring 
manufacturer which makes the de- 
signing of springs for comfor: prac- 
tically, if not absolutely, an impossi- 
bility in many cases. It wl, in- 
deed, be a profitable day for the in- 
dustry when the chassis and body 
designers can get together over the 
same drafting board and give some 
; very careful study to the seating 
;conditions that are likely to be 
|created by the nature of the chassis 
|and the bodies they are building. 

Buyers are demanding greater 
| tiding comfort and the designers are 
{making it more difficult for the 
| cushion-spring builder to achieve it. 
|The troubles of the designers of 
jcushion springs began when the 


| winding of the spring itself. A | low-swung car began to be popular. 
| spring, properly wound, can be | With each type of low-to-the- 
|made so that it will not strike bot- iground chassis, troubles for the 


| tom, 

Of two springs of hour-glass 
type, made of exactly the same gauge 
'and quality of wire and to all ap- 
| pearances exactly alike, one may, 
because of the method of winding, | 
be practically worthless as a life- | 
long resilient cushion spring. To | 
the spring manufacturer the term | 
| cushion springs covers a vast range | 
of shapes, sizes and heights that} 
may be made into desired patterns | 
to fit particular jobs. 

Most properly made cushion 
springs are designed to fit one par- 
|ticular body and model and their 
shape is determined by clearance or 
height limitations of the particular 
job into which they fit. Here 
where the trouble begins for the 
| spring maker. A cushion spring that 
must be matched or dished out to 
meet individual and special chassis 





requirements that cut down its 
height probably sacrifices riding 
quality. 


The comfort and riding quality of | 


cushion springs are determined by 
the designer of the body into which 
it fits. Height plays the most im- 
portant part in the comfort and 
riding quality of a particular spring 


job. The flexibility or resiliency of | 


construction of cushion springs is 
determined by height and by weight 
requirements. Weight also plays an 
important secondary part in deter- 
mining spring construction. The 
inexperienced designer often finds 
it difficult to express the require- 
ments which the cushion must 
satisfy in other than very vague 
terms. Because of these difficulties, 
experimental rather than rule-of- 
thum methods should be used to a 
very large extent in designing spring 
cushions, 


Certain types of steel make a more 


is | 


|spring manufacturer began to ap- 
pear. 

For example, such cushionspring 
| builder for years has recognized that 
| the back-seat cushion of an auto- 
mobdile would give good riding com- 
fort if the springs at the front were 
approximately eight inches in height 
and sloped to about five inches at 
the rear. Imagine the interesting 
manufacturing problem when, with 
instructions from the body builder 
to preserve all possible headroom, 
drawings reveal that the housing 
over the differential will project up 
into the body, directly under the 
seat, and that the cushion spring 
must allow for that. This, of course 
it is eventually made to do, not, 
however, without a possible sacri- 
fice in comfort for the individual 
who, on soine occasion, will sit di- 
rectly over the housing for a con- 
iderable time. Less than two inches 
of springs are provided to keep the 
passenger off this housing by the 
Cesigners of some chassis and body 
builders. To the credit of special 
types of spring construction, some 
wonderful results so far as comfort 
| is concerned have been developed in 
a situation like this. 

There appear in many designs 
two-wheel housing cut-outs. In 
many cases this is not very serious, 
the cut-outs being at the extreme 
ends of the cushion; but they take 
|some toll from the comfort of the 
| cushion, especially if the seat hap- 
pens to be slightly crowded, or both 
passengers unusually large. Next— 
and for no apparent absolute neces- 
sity—the shock absorber arms are 
allowed to project up into the body 
of the car, and the spirng must be 
designed so as to ride over these. 








(Continued on Page 11) 
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Major Specifications and Mechanical Details of 1933 Commercial Cars 


LEADING MAKES NATIONALLY DISTRIBUTED 
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(Mac — wn 4x5%%4! ; . “a wn | pic a r | . 
Mack A C-4-L — 4950 | Own L]|¢4 5 *x6 : 471.2 40.0 75@ 1800! G Own | Own Spic |; Own Str Gra NE Own!) 4/| Own Ch/ Opt | OJXM 478 | 156 9100 |36x5S 40x5D8 
(Mack A C-4-M aa 5500 Own L/4/5 x6 471.2 | 40.0 | 75@1800; G Own Own Spic | Own Str Gra NE Own! 4! Own Ch} Opt. OJXM 478 | 168 9800 |36x6S 40x6DS 
ae aes =} ie | Sun £S| Lobes Sloe | $2 hatsaasee| @ Sun (Stn BRE Gee Br SBME Seni) Sen Gh Sot Sint |S ies | ies etieson amit 
; Mack A c- 6 —_- 6450 | Own L | 6 | 434x5% 610. 6 | 54.1 |128@2200 wn | Own pic Han r wn wa p ) 55 . 
+ Mack AP — 8500 | Own L | 5 “x6 706.5 | 60.0 1138@ 1900} G Own ' Own’ Spic | Han Str Gra ,NE Own! 4; Own Ch | Opt O2I1V 284 | 191 11700 |36x7S 40x8DS 
(Mack A K-6 6 wheel — 9000 | Own L | 6 | 4%4x5%4! 610.6 | 54.1 |128@2200! G Own | Own Cle | Han Str P, NEB Own! 4} Own 2R | Opt | O6IV 1044 | 152-52! 15600 |22x9.75B 22x9 75DB 
+ Mack A C-6 6 wheel — 8500 | Own L'! 6 | 434x534 610.6 | 54.1 }128@2200) G Own | Own Spic | Han Str e | NE Own] 4] Own Ch} Opt ! O6IV 1052 | 145-52) 14300 |40x8P 40x8DP 
‘Mack AP 6 wheel — | 10500 / Own L/| 6/5 x6 706.5 | 60.0 |138@1900) G Own | Own Spice, Han ctr Gra | NE Own) 4/ Own Ch | Opt | O6IV 1052 | 145-52) 14600 |40x8P 40x8DP 
>Mack A P 6 whee! — ' 11000/ Own L/6/5 x6 706.5 | 60.0 |138@1900' G Own ' Own bie | Han Str Gra | NE Own! 4! Own 2R/ Opt ' O6IV 1044 152-52! 15950 '22x9.75B 22x9.75DB 
M. 
. Bierce-Arrow 138 385 | 2-2% | 2500! Own L {| 8 | 3%x5 385.0 | 39.2 |125@2800) C Long | Long Cle , Han Str P| DR Claj 4} Tim Spj 33.5 | B4sIM-T 399 ! 160 | 6000 |20x8.25B 20x2.25DB 
Pierce-Arrow 15T 298 | 3.3%, | 1950 | Her L | 6 | 394x4¥2| 298.0 | 33.7 | 70@2600! G Long Long Cle | Han Zen P| DR Claj 4 | Tim p 40.0! B4IM | 399 150 | 5725 |20x8.25B 20x8.25DB 
Pierce-Arrow 17T 361 | 3-4 | 2350 | Her L/] 6] 4% x46 361.0 | 40.3 | 77@2400| G Long Long Cle Han Zen P| DR Cov) 4/ Tim Sp/|344)| B4IM | 399 | 150 | 5800 | 20x8.25B 20x9.00DB 
Pierce-Arrow 18W 361 (|3%2-4'2) 3000 | Her LI'é6 4%x4¥4 361.0 | 40.3 | 77@2400| G Long : Long Cle | Han Zen P| DR Cov) 4/| Tim Wo 419 | B4IA-T 473 j 150 6660 |20x9.00B 20x9.00DB 
‘Pierce-Arrow 19R 428 (3%-4'2' 3600 | Her L | 6 | 4%x4%) 428.0 | 46.0 | 9442200| G Long Long Cle , Han Zen P| DR Cov, 4{ Tim Wo | 29.6! B4IA 473 150 6860 |20x9.00B 20x9.00DB 
Pierce-Arrow 22R 501 (4%-5'2 3750 | Her L | 6 | 4%2x5%! 501.0 | 48.6 (11002200; G Long Long Cle, Han Zen P|} DR oor 4/!Tim Wo] 36.0 | B4IA 473 | 50 7050 |20x9.75B 20x9.78DB 
Pierce-Arrow 24X 501 | 5-6 | 4200 | Her L|6 452x5% 501.0 | 48.6 |1104@2200) G Long Long Cle | Han Zen P| DR Covi 4/ Tim Wo/ 402 T4IA 618 160 9250 20x10.508 ares DB 
Plereecarrow 2x 501 | 6-7 | 4000| Her L|6| aisxsial Solo | 486 jllom2z00] G Long Long Cle | Han | Zen P| DR Covld| Own Wolst0| Toata | 420! Jeo | 10618 [gaxlo.s0B 24x10 90DB 
~ = er VaX d . Ae . i ' i 
ee ees 33M on 6-7 5400 | Her L|6 434x5%4 611.0 | 54.1 |130@2000) G Long Long Spice Ross | Str P| DR Sm 4 | Own Wo}! 52.5 TOAIA | 720 | 160 11600 |24x10.50B 24x10.50DB 
Pierce-Arrow 28Y 479 6-7 | 4400 | Her L | 6 | 45ex4%/| 479.0 | 51.3 1044 2200| G Long | Long Cle Han | Zen P| DR Cov} 4/ Own Wo} 53.0 TOSIA 720 | 160 10675 |24x10.50B 24x10.50DB 
Pierce-Arrow 34K 611 7144-10, 5300 | Her L | 6 | 4¥%ex4%/| 361.0 | 40.3 | 77@2400' G Long Long Spic { Ross | P| DR Own' 4/ Own Wo! 42.0 TO4IA 720 170 11675 |24x10.50B 40x8DS 
Pierce-Arrow 75M 7791 |*75000 | 6400 | Her L | 6 | 5%x6 779.0 | 66.1 |150@1800| G Long Long’ Spic } Ross str P| DR Own| 4| Own Wo] 51.9 TOS4IA TA 190 12750 |24x10.50B 24x10.50DB 
Pierce-Arrow 27T 361T |*27000 | 2450 | Her L | 6 | 4%4x5%/ 611.0 | 54.1 {13017 2000 G Long | Long Cle | Han Zen P| DR Cov) 4/ Tim Sp/ 48.1 B4IM 399 150 5725 |20x8.25 20x8.25D 
Pierce-Arrow 35R 501T |*35000 , 3800 Her L/ 6 4%2x5%)| 501.0 | 48.6 |110@2200| G ons yams Se | aan —_ z = or ? — = oe ae = | = sees eee aos 2 
- * 0 4800 | Her I. | 6 | 4%x5%! 501.0 ' 48.6 /110472200' G ong ng e,; Han en ‘ov m o i . y 
$Plesee Actow 348 Borsa! $3000 6600 | Her L} 6)! 414x5%| 501.0 | 48.6 |110@2200!| G Long Long Cle | Han Zen P| DR Cov; 4/ Tim Wo! 49.0! T6IA 1022 200 | 13200 |20x9.75 20x9.75D 
+Pierce-Arrow 44K 779S4\*44000 | 7500 Her L | 6{| 5%x6 | 779.0 | 66.1 |150471800) G Long Long Spice Ross { Str P| DR Own! 4 | Tim Wo| 47.2 T6IA \1022 | 180 | 14500 |20x10.50 20x10.50D 
+tPierce-Arrow 34K 61184/*34000 7200| Her L | 6 | 4%4x5%)| 611.0 | 54.1 113002000! G Long | Long Spie! Ross Str P| DR Ownl 4! Tim Wo! 406) T6IA {1022 180 {14200 | 20x9.75 20x9.75D 
———— ee —””0@_C0TCT © EEE os 
y 625 | Own LJ 4 Jj 318x4%| 205.0 | 23.3 | 51@2500| G Per | Long Cle | Ross | Zen P| DR Own 4; Own Sp | 5.83 } 41H | 246 136 | 2930 |20x6.00 32x6 
neon in 665 | Son Li4 | 318x414! 205.0 23.3 51@2500| G Per Long Cle: Ross | Zen P | DR Own! 4/ Own Sp /| 5.83 | 41H | 246 136 | 3020 |20x6.00 32x6 
Reo l B 1% 795 | Own LI 6 | 3x5 230.0 23.4 68422800! OC Own Long Cle | Ross | Zen P| DR Own! 4/ Own Sp/ 5.28! 41H | 246! 140 | 3100 | 20x6.00B 32x6 
Reo 1D 1% 835 | Own L | 6/1 3%x5 230.0 | 23.4 | 68 2800| C Own Long Cle | Ross ! Zen P' DR Own! 4! Own Sp/ 5.83 | 41H | 246 | 164 | 3200 |20x6.00 cas 
Reo 2B 2 | 1095 | Own L | 6 | 3%x5 | 268.0 | 27.3 | 7542800) C Own | Long Cle} Ross | Zen P | DR Own| 4; Own Sp/| 5.83 | 41H {289 ' 142 | 3865 |20x6.50 20x6.5 
Ree 2 D 2 ' 1135 | Own L | 6 | 3%x5 | 268.0 | 27.3 |75@2800| C Own | Long Cle | Ross | Zen P{|DR Own! 4| Own Sp! 5.83 | 41H | 289 ' 166 | 4015 |20x6.50 20x6 50D 
Reo 2H #2 «| «1625 | Own L | 6 | 348x5 268.0 | 27.3 | 7542800) C McC | Br-L Cle | Ross | Zen P|DR Own 4! Own Sp/ 6.6 | 41H | 289 142 | 4475 |20x7.00 20x7.v0D 
Reo 2.3 72 «| «1695 | Own L | 6 | 35@x5 268.0 | 27.3 | 75@2800! C McC | Br-L Cle | Ross Zen P!|DR Own 4!Own Sp | 6.6 | 41H | 289 166 4650 |20x7.00 20x7.40D 
Reo 2? K +2 1765 | Own L/| 6)! | 268.0 | 27.3 | 7541/2800) C McC | Br-L Cle | Ross | Zen P| DR Own! 4 | Own Sp 6.6 | 41H | 289 184 —— |20x7.00 20x7.00D 
eer 2 Sa a ded Be 1 ee a ESS Ee 
2085 wn 6 exs x < 5a cC | Br- e SS . }20x7.5 ' 
Ree 8 x 4 2158 ‘Own L| 61 35¢x5 | 309.6 31:5 | 852800! © McC | Br-L Cle Ross | Zen . 7 coe : | Que * { oF | 41H 338 aes 5400 dn = 4 
Reo 2230 | Own L]} 6 309.0 | 31.5 | 854 2800) C McC | Br-L Cle | Ross | Zen wn! 4 | Own p | 41H 349 5|/— x7. f 
Reo 4 " - 3070 | Own L{8 3%x5 358.0 36.4 |110@ 3800! c Own | Long Cle | Ross Scn P| DR Own) 4) Own Sp | 7.16] 41H 390 | 150 | 6210 |20x9.00 20x9.c0OD 
Reo 45 4 | 3125 Own L/| 8 | 3%x5 358/0 36.4 |110@2800| O Own | Long Cle | Ross | Sch P| DR Own! 4 Own Sp | 6.14) 41H 390 | 170 | 6340 |20x9.00 20x9.00D 
Reo 4 K + | 3260! Own L/ 8! 3%x5 | 358.0 | 36.4 |11002800! C Own! Long Cle! Ross | Sch P!DR Own! 4! Own Sp! 6.14) 41H 390 | 190 | 6455 |20x9.00 20x9.60D 
Reo 4M 4 | 3260! Own L!/8/| | 358.0 | 36.4 |110422800| C Own | Long Cle | Ross | Sch P| DR Own!| 4! Own Sp! 6.14 | 41H 1390 | 205 | —— [|20x9.00 20x9 0 - 
Reckne Six } 1000 | +615 | Own L | 6] 3¥%ex4%e!| 189.8 | 23.4 | 70473200! C McC | Borg Mec | Ross | Str P| Aut Own] 3| Own Sp|— | B4M } —| 110 | —— | 17x5.25 17x5.25 
3 f y 6 | 3%ex4'2| 207.0 | 23.44) 5642600! G Fed | Bor Spic | Ross | Zen P|DR W-G| 4 io Sp | 5.40 pte | 180 | 124 | 2875 |18x6.50 18x6.50 
Stowers tat ! we 195 | pe t | 6 | 314x4 te 224.0 | 25.3 6241 3600) G Fed : Borg Spie | Ross | Zen 2 DR W-G| 4 iS Sp 35.1 , B4IM 257 | 134 | 3730 |20x6.50 . 20x6 50 
Stewart 3 2 | 995| Lye L]| 6 | 3%x4¥4| 242.0 | 27.3 | 6542800! G Fed | Borg Spic | Ross | Zen P| DR W-G| 4| Cla Sp | 35.1 | BalM 257 | 145 | 4375 |20x6.50 20x6.50DB 
eee x8 2 1695 | Lye L | 6 | 334x4¥4| 298.0 | 33.7 | 8502750) G Fed | Ful Spic | Ross | Str P| DR Full 4/ Cla Sp 44.1 | B4IM 307! 145 | 5194 |20x7.00 20x7.00D 
seem x 2% 1990 | Lye L 6 | 394x434] 298.0 33.7 | 8542750) G Fed Ful Spice | Ross | Str P| DR Ful) 4/ Cla Sp | 46.1 go 348 | 165 | 5460 |20x7.00 eer eb 
't 5R-8 2% 2390 | Lye L | 8 | 3%x4%2! 322.0 | 36.5 110002800! G Fed | Ful Spic | Ross Str P DR Ful 4/{ Cla Sp | 46.1 | B4IM 348 170 | 6170 20x7.50 Ey 
To 18 X 3 2600 | Lye L | 6 | 3%x5 | 310.0 | 36.0 | 9042750| G Fed | Ful Spic | Ross | Str P , DR Ful Tim Wo! 481 |! B4IM 452 165 | 6660 |20x7.50 , Ox7. 
seowast © ® 3 2990 , Lye L| 8} 394x434) 420.0 | 45.0 |130@2800| G Fed ' Br-L Spic | Ross | Str P' DR Br-L/™% | Cla Sp| 46.1 | B4aMv 348 | 170 | 6950 \20x8.25B 20x8.25DB 
Sienest 19 X 3% 3690 | Lyc L 6 | 3%x5 354.0 | 36.2 | 9042750; G Fed , Ful Spic | Ross str P DR Fuljii2| Tim Wo /105.1 B4IM | 452 165 1474 |20x9.00 oes on 
erowas® 98-8 3% 3990 | Lyc L | 8 | 354x4%| 462.0 | 45.0 |13002800| G Fed | Borg Spic Ross Str P.| DR Br-Lil2 {| Tim = 2R /105.1 | B4IMV 452 ' 170 | 1964 | 20x9.00 es 
aos 38-6 3% 3990 | Wak L| 6 | 4%—x5¥%e| 420.0 | 45.9 |100@2000) G Fed Borg Spic | Ross | Str P DR Br-Li12 | Tim 2R /105.1 | B4IMV 452 170 7964 |20x9.00 209.75D 
Stewart 31 xX 5 | 5199 | Wak L} 6 | 4%@x5%/ 516.0 | 51.2 |110@2000; G Mod ; Br-L_ Spic | Ross Str P | DR Br-L!12 | Tim Wo [388.3 B4IMV | 564 | 165 | 9885 |20x9.75 oni = 
eee o7 x6 1 6190} Wak 1! 6 | 4%x5%| 516.0 | 51.2 |110@2000, G Mod | Br-L_ Spic: Ross | Str P!DR Br-L/12 | Tim Wo /|105.1 | wal 1759! 165 | 10762 124x10.50 x10 5 , 
. 2x6 
Wy- 670 | Own GL | 6 | 3%x45e!) 230.2 | 25.4 | 75@3200| — McC {| Long’ Spic | Ross Str P| DR WG 4/ Cla Sp | 36.2 | B4IM | 231 | 130 | 3166 |20x6.00 3 
Seutebebes . ; 1 ate 785 | Own L | 6 | 3%4x4%| 230.2 | 25.4 | 75@3200| — McC Long Spic Ross | Str P| OR WG) 4) Cla, Sp | 362; BaIMVv | 231 | 130 | 3437 |20x6.00 20x6.50D 
ee Ss 2-3 | 945| Own LL] 6] 3%4x4%) 230.2 | 28.4 | 753200] —  MeO|Long Cle) Ross | Str P|}DR WG! 4/Tim Sp. 435) BsIMv | 284 | 141 | 3982 |20x6.50 20x6.50D ; 
Stadsbaber 8 % 3-4 | 1350) Own L|{ 6 | 3%x4%/ 230.2 | 25.4 | 75@3200| — McC | Long Me: | Ross Str P| DR WG/| 8! Tim Sp! 758i B4IMV { 420 141 1 4928 |20x6.50 
——$__$_ $$ 
——e—— , i 0B 20x7.50DB 
00 wn Lj4)4 554) 289.0 | 25.6 | 45@1800) G Own . Own Mec , Han Zen Vac | DR Own; 4: Own Sp; 195); L4IH 276 138 ; 4420 |20x7.5 
Waite 30) s fo00 1850 | Own L | 6{ s¥xa%s| 260.0 | 29:4 | saaczion| © © Own j Own Mec Han {Zen Vee|DR Own| 4 Own Sp 19.5 | LATH 276 | 138 | 4210 |20x7.50B 20x7.50B 
White 60) L * 3500 1850] Own L | 6] 344x444] 260.0 | 29.4 | 50@1800| C Own | Own Mec: Han | Zen Vac | DR Own| 3! Own Sp/ 176} L4IH 276 112 | 3905 |20x7.00B 20x7.00B 
White 60 K * 9000 1700 | Own =L | 4] 4 x5%4| 289.0 | 25.6 | 45@1800) G Own , Own Mec ' Han Zen Vac | DR Own! 4. Own Sp} 195] LéIH 276 138 4290 |20x9.50B 2057-553 
waste 1st * 9000 1850} Own L | 6] 3%x4%4) 260.0 | 29.4 | 54a2100| C Own! Own Mec, Han | Zen Vac|DR Own 4 Own Sp| 19.5| L4lH 276 ; 138 | 4000 |20x7.50B = 20x7.40B 
White oe! L * 9000 1900 | Own L{ 4/4 x5%| 289.0 | 25.6 | 45@1800!| G Own Own Mec Han Zen Vac | DR Own! 4. Own Sp/ 195. L4IH 276 | 138 4710 |20x7.00B 20x7.00DB 
wasse ies t * 9000 2050; Own L | 6| 3%x4%4) 260.0 | 29.4 | 54@2100} C = Own| Own Mec; Han | Zen Vac| DR Own/ 4! Own Sp| 19.5 | L4IH 276 138 | 4500 |20x7.00B  20x7.00DB 
weseiees 10000 2050 | Own ~L | 6 | 3%4x4%4! 260.0 | 29.4 54@2100! C Own Own Mec: Han | Zen Vac|DR Own! 4 Own Sp| 195. L4IH 276. 138 4050 |20x7.00B § 20x7.00DB 
woe Fr #10000 1900 | Own L|4j4 x5%| 289.0 | 25.6 | 45@1800! G Own | Own Mec Han Zen Vac | DR Own' 4 Own Sp/| 19.5; L4IH 276 138 4260 |20x7.00B 20x7.00B 
weme Lr 1 #10500 «=. 2300 | Own: —iL | 4/ 4 5%] 289.0 | 25.6 | 45@1800| C Own Own Spic Han | Zen Vac | DR Own!) 4. Own Sp] 195); L4IH 276 | 133 5170 |20x7.00B  20x7.00DB 
White ont #10500 2450 | Own L | 6 | 3%x4%/ 299.0 | 33.7 | 70@2100; G Own : Own Spic Han Zen Vac | DR Own) 4; Own Sp | 234, L4IH | 349 | 131 4960 |20x7.00B soe. — 
White 611 #11500 2450 | Own L | 6 | 35%4x4%/ 299.0 | 33.7 | 66@2100) G Own | Own Spic | Han Zen Vac | DR Own! 4! Own Sp/ 23.4| L4IH 349 | rr ; a8 et -ooe sony. Zo 
White 211 #11500 2300 Own Lj{4\|4 x5%/ 289.0 | 25.6 | 45@1800| C Own Own Spic Han Zen Vac | DR Own! 4 | Own Sp/| 23.4) L4IH 349 ° oaae lesay aoe ~~ 
White 212! *12000 2650 | Own L| 4] 4 x5%/ 289.0 | 25.6 | 45@1800) C Own Own Spic ' Han Zen Vac | DR Own! 4 Own Sp/ 195 L4IH 276 = sass ant ten 3007 S8DEB ' 
White 612 L #12000 2800 | Own L| 6 | 3%x4%| 299.0 | 33.7 | 70@2100| G Own | Own’ Spic ! Han Zen Vac | DR Own) 4 | Own Sp | 23.4, LalHv 349 4 tase (a 7 2a) oe ‘ 
White 212 #13000 2650 | Own L] 4/4 5%! 289.0 | 25.6 | 45@1800| G Own ' Own Spie Han Zen Vac | DR Own! 4! Own Sp 23.4  L4TH 349 pe sae8 aenn tee seat toon \ 
White 612 *13000 2800 ' Own L| 6 334x442| 299.0 | 33.7 | 66@2100} C Own Own Spic Han Zen Vac | DR Own! 4 | Own Sp/ 23.4 | L4IH oe | is ! oes ere eee ont aha 
White 611 A #14000 2450 ; Own =L } 6 | 3%4x4%l 299.0 | 33.7 | 77@2400; C Own : Own Spice: Han Zen Vac | DR Own! 4! Own Sp/ 26.4 ' LAIH . ‘- = re yer as 
White 626 oisgen asso !own Alsi avast 390.0 384 gop zi0o| $ — ys Spic | ad Zen = DR Ovni 4 pany 5 iis OLAIHV Ptr 157 | tas 20x8.25B 20%8.25DB 
White 620 #15000 4350 ' Own H{ 6); 4 x5%| 396.0 a wn ' _ Pitue jie] isa | on eae a. SS 
ite 618 L *16000 3600 ' Own L/6 | 3°%4x4%| 299.0 | 33.7 | 77@2400| C Own Own Spice | Ross Zen Vac | DR Own! 5! Own 2R/ 57.2 | 34 5 r 
White SI A 917000 | 3750; Own L| 4] 414x554! 326.0 | 28.9 | 54@1600| G Own | Own Bpie | Own Zen Vac | Eis Own| 4{ Own Sp / 35.6 | O25M 1335) 170 | 6438 |36x5.00P 96x8.005 


a c ; (Continued on Page 16) 
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CAR RADIO AS ADDITIONAL 
PROFITS FOR 1933: 


(Continued from Page 3) 


which category we find faulty light 
connections and wiring and un- 
foreseen difficulties between the in- 
built acrials and the metallic parts 
of the car. Some of the sets investi- 
gated are built with extreme sensi- 


tivity. They bring in stations, if the 
Stations are on the air, and if the 
set is tuned to such frequencies. The 


newer sets are compact, quickly in- 


stalled and built sturdily. They give 
results or reception of the most 
gratifying character. In fact, it can 


be said that the better 1933 sets are 
actually 
the dealer who sells such a set, as 
well as the purchaser, is assured of 
100 per cent. satisfaction in every 
way. 

However, it is interesting to note 
that a new business has been de- 
veloped. It is the combination of 
an experienced automobile man und 
a radio man. As a radio man, he 
knows radio and its operations and 
can service the sect for all sorts of 
difficulties. As an automobile man, 


at 
vv 


he knows the best location for the | 


installation of both receiving unit 
and the speaker, but what is even 


more interesting is that he can 
when the set is installed, eliminate 
chassis and motor noises. He can 


distinguish spark plug and gener- 
ator noises and quickly take care of 


conditions of which the average 
home set radio man, or even the 
average automobile mechanic, is 





Major Specifications a 





a delight and consequently | 





jignorant. Such men now call them- 
selves automobile radio installation 


'and service men. They are experi- 
enced. A recent check throughout 
the country reveals the fact that 
at the present there are some 2,000 
|to 2,500 of these stations already set 
|up and in business, with more com- 
ling into the picture every day. This 
|has occurred within the last twelve 
|months. They sell the sets, too, and 
ithe volume that they will develop 
plus that of the dealers will reach 
ja surprising total this year. 


| The writer recently had occasion 
to contact with the Stewart Radio & 
Television Company of Detroit. The 
|name of this concern is mentioned 
|\for two reasons. First, its person- 
nel—E. J. Stewart, head of the com- 
|pany has for many years been con- 
nected with the radio industry, both 
'from the standpoint of home and of 
lautomobile sets. With him is Ed 
|Oxner, known to not only the radio 
\field as one of its leading engineers 
land a contributor to much of the 
development of radio, but well 
|known to the automobile business 
ifrom an electrical standpoint. For 
| over a year these men have concen- 
itrated on a specially built receiving 
set and, after tests during the past 
|six months as to the ability of the 
iset, have produced two models of re- 
|ceivers employing 5 and 6 tubes re- 
spectively. These sets have not been 














tested by ear alone but by highly 
sensitive apparatus such as used by 
the United States Department of 
Commerce in outlining the area or 
ground patterns of radio broadcast- 
ing stations. The cars with the sets 
installed were driven for hundreds 
of miles in every direction of the 
compass and the astonishing sensi- 
tivity of both sets disclosed by con- 
necting the various listening points 
on the map when checked by radio 
and automobile engineers was al- 
most beyond belief, particularly 
when the daytime pattern was 
checked. It showed only a slight 
difference in sensitiveness as com- 
pared with the night pattern. Auto- 
mobile dealers and engineers who 
have checked into this set displayed 
tremendous enthusiasm. In _ fact, 
many who have constantly been 
“cold” on automobile radio have 
reversed themselves. This concern 
also stepped out and began asso- 
ciating itself with the automobile 
dealer as well as with the automo- 
bile radio installation service sta- 
tion with the result that their dealer 
organization is developing rapidly. 

One of the difficulties confronting 
the automobile dealer is that of 
financing the sale and installation 
on the older cars. No plan has been 
developed as yet but, as we know, 
the automobile dealer has always 
found some way of overcoming these 
difficulties and is also being as- 
sisted in solving the problem by 
the many finance companies who 
are recognizing the fact that this 
newest accessory, the automobile 
radio, is a worth-while financing 


proposition. Meanwhile those close 
to the situation say very frankly 
that John Public, his wife and 
family are getting radio minded, 





(Continued from Page 9) 

















A Wholesaler Speaks — 





(Continued 


business we could get from the good 
customer, 

I came to the conclusion that 1 
was going to put my house four- 
square with our good customer, as 
not only the right but the profitable 
thing to do. 

Back home I got together some of 
my cronies in the wholesale field 
and also in the manufacturing field, 
because the matter was just as much 
a problem with the manufacturers 
as with the wholesalers. I told them 
of my experience and found they all 
had had the same problem, except 
a few, who appeared to have a bet- 
ter run of business and profits than 
the rest of us, Practically every one 
of these more successful firms told 
us of their willingness for the other 
fellow to have the weak account— 





that in their trips this spring and 
summer the automobile radio will 
keep them in touch with the news 
of the day as well as with other 
worth-while broadcasts. They will 
be in touch with every strike and 
ball of the baseball game and al- 
most every hoof-beat at the races, 
while in the event they are out at 
the beach or woods, the young folks 
may dance and sing to their hearts’ 
content while “Lizzie” or “Susie,” 
or whatever they call the car, fur- 
nishes the music. It looks as though 
we are just starting in a new busi- 
ness which will add its voice to 
prosperity and enjoyment. 
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TYPE OF SERVICE BRAKES— optional wheel bases are available in satisfactorily operate under average con- 
GENERAL NOTATIONS s inteenat” mek | ecuebaien ee ditions. The size of the tires used does 
| B4IM, Bendix, 4 wheel internal me-/ *CHASSIS WEIGHT according to Autom>-| not affect this Straight Rating, but to 
*#REFERENCE MARKS apply to individual | chanical; B4MV, Bendix, 4 wheel, - - tive Daily News formula, which ts the| secure maximum tire mileage it is sug- 
i ical, vacuum; B6IA, Bendix, 6 wheel, inter- chassis with gas, oil, water and spare gested that the total gross weight be 


lines and explanations ure given 


only 
under the subdivision for each company | 
in the “SPECIAL NOTATIONS” | 

CAPACITIES given in this table are in 
tons or fractions of tons. *Shows maxi- 
mum allowable gross weight in pounds. | 

ENGINE--Bud, Buda; Con, Continental; | 
Cum-D Cummings-Diesel Her, Her-/| 
cules; Lyc. Lycoming: Pont Pontiac; 
Wak, Waukesha: Wis, Wisconsin; Halil, | 
American Car & Foundry; Ster, Ster- 
ling Engine Co | 

VALVE ARRANGEMENT—L, “L” head; 4, 
in head, O overhead; S. sleeve 

TYPE OF CAMSHAFT DRIVE—G., gear: | 
C, chain 

RADIATOR MAKE--G&O, G & O. Mfg 
Co.; Per, Perfex Corp; Long, Long Mig 
Co.; Har, Harrison Radiator Corp; Fed, 
Fedders Mfg Co.; McC. McCord Padiator | 
& Mfg. ©o.; Mod, Modine Mfg. Co.; Hex, 
Hexce] Radiator Co. Yo, Young 


CLUTCH MAKE—Jon, Jones Clutch & Gear 
Co.; Ful, Fuller & Sons Mfg. Co.; Borg, 
Borg & Beck Co.; Br-L. Brown Lipe 
Gear Co.; Rock, Rockford Drill & Ma- 
chine Co.; Cov. Quvert Gear Co.; Long 
Long Mfg. Co.; Detr. Detroit Gear & | 
Machine Co.; Mer, Merchant & Evans; | 
Hel. Merchant & Evans | 

UNIVERSALS MAKE—Spic, 
Co.; Bio. Blood Bros. Machine 
Superior Universal 1 
versal Products Co.; Cle, Clev 
Products Corp.; Pet, Peters; Opt, 
tional; Mec. Mechanics Machine Co 

STEERING GEAR MAKE—Ross, Ross Gear 
& Tool Co.; Han, Hannum Mfg. Co. Sag. 
Saginaw Steering Gear Co.; Gem, Gem- 
mer Mfg. Co.; Col. Columbus Gear & 
Pump Co.; W-G, Warner Gear Corp. 

CARBURETOR—Car, Carter; Mar, Marvel; 
Sch, Wheeler-Schebler; Str, Stromberg; 
DL, Detroit Lubricator; Til, Tillotson; 
Zen, Zenith-Detroit. 

FUEL FEED—Gra, gravity; 
tank; P, fuel pump. ® 

ELECTRICAL SYSTEM — AB, American- | 
Bosch; Aut, Electric Auto-Lite; Eis, ¥ise- 


Spicer Mfg 
Co.; 
U 





Vac, vacuum 


mann; L-N, Leece-Neville; NE, North 
East; RB. Robert Bosch; DR, Delco- 
Remy 


TRANSMISSION—Br-L, Brown-Lipe; Cov, 
Covert; Ful, Fuller; Mec, Mechanics 
Machine; Mun, Muncie; W-G, Warner 
Gear; Cot, Cotta Gear Co.; Cla, Clark | 
Equipment Co 

BEAR AXLE—Cla, Clark Equipment; Col, 
Columbia; Eat, Eaton; Pont, Pontiac; 
Sal, Salisbury; Tim, Timken; Wis, Wis- 
consin. 





FINAL DRIVE—IG. internal gear: St, | 
straight bevel; Sp, spiral bevel; Wo, | 
worm; 2R, double reduction; Ch, chain; | 


S-T, semi-transverse. 


nternal, hydraulic; L4IHA, Lockheed 4 
wheel, internal, hydraulic, air; L4THV. 
Lockheed, 4 wheel, internal, hydraulic, 
yacuum; LT4IHV, Lockheed, Timken, 4 
vheel, internal, hydraulic, vacuum; 
LT4IVA, Lockheed, Timken, 4 wheel, in- 
ternal, vacuum, air; L6IHV, Lockheed, 6 
; Wheel, internal, hydraulic, vacuum; L6IH, 


| cal; O21V, Own, 2 wheel, internal, vacuum; 


nal, air; B4IMV, Bendix, 4 wheel internal 
mechanical, vacuum; BO4IMV, Bendix, 
own, 4 wheel, internal, mechanical, vac- 
uum; BrIA, Bendix, operating on 4 rear 
wheels, internal air; BW4IM, Bendix front, 
Wisconsin rear, 4 wheel, internal, mechan- 
ical; BE4IM. Bendix front, Eaton rear, 4! 
wheel, internal, mechanica!; B4IH, Bendix ; 
4 wheel, internal, hydraulic. 

| 


CB4IM, Columbia, Bendix, 4 wheel, in-| 
mechanical; C4IM, Columbia, 4 
mechanical; K2IM, Clark, | 
mechanical; oie. | 

| 


ternal, 
wheel, 
2 wheel, 


internal, 
internal, 


| Christensen-Relay, 4 wheel internal, air. 


L4IHVA, Lockheed, 4 wheel, internal, 
hydraulic, vacuum, air; LO4ID, Lockheed, 
own, 4 wheel, internal, drive shaft; LO4IV, 
Lockheed, own, 4 wheel, internal, vacuum, 
LT4DV, Lockheed, Timken, 4 wheel, drive 
shaft, vacuum; L4IH, Lockheed 4. wheel, 





Lockheed, 6 wheel, internal, hydraulic. 
021M, Own, 2 wheel, internal, mechani- 


O41A, Own, 4 wheel, internal, air; O4TH, 
Own, 4 wheel, internal, hydratlic; O4THV, 
Own, 4 wheel internal, hydraulic, vacuum; 
O4IM, Own, 4 wheel, internal, mechanica!: 
O4TV, Own, 4 wheel, internal, vacuum; 
O4M, Own, 4 wheel, mechanical; O2XM. 
Own, 2 wheel, external, mechanical; O4XM 
Own, 4 wheel, external, mechanical; O6I1A, 
Own, 6 wheel, internal, air; OJXM, Own, 
jack shaft, external, mechanical; OL4IHV, 
Own, Lockheed, 4 wheel, internal, hydrau- 
lic, vacuum; OPX, Own, propeller shaft, ex- 
ternal; OPXM, Own, propeller shaft, exter- 
nal, mechanical; OPM, Own, propeller 
shaft, mechanical; ORIV, Own, rear 
wheels, internal, vacuum; OTIHV, Own 
Timken, internal, hydraulic, vacuum. 
S4IM, Steeldraulic, 4 wheel, internal, me- 
chanical 
T4rIA, 
wheels, 


Timken, 
internal, 


operating on 4 rear 
wir; T4IA, Timken, 
wheel, internal, air; T6IA, Timken, 
wheel, internal, air; T2IMV, Timken, 
wheel, internal, mechanical, vacuum. 

VB—Vacuum Booster. 

W4I, Westinghouse, 4 wheel, internal: 
W4IA, Westinghouse, 4 wheel, internal, 
air; 461A, Westinghouse, 6 wheel, inter- 
nal, air; 4IA. 4 wheel, internal, air; 4IH, 
4 wheel, internal, hydraulic; 4M, 4 wheel, 
mechanical. 


4 
6 
2 





*Models on which Tru- 


-T, True-stop 
top is optional 
BASES given are standard, 


WHEEL but 


tire, but without cab or other equipment. 
TIRES—B, balloon; D, dual, S, solid; P, 
pneumatic, 


AUTOCAR 


*For tractor use only 

**Six wheeler driving from 4 rear wheels. 

***Engines in these models are located 
under driver's seat. 


BROCKWAY 
*Models equipped with twin ignition. 


DIAMOND T 
*Six-wheelers. 
Additional standard wheel base avail- 
able as follows: 
J) ee 158 750 oushes 192 
504A....16642 801......180%%, 199% | 
506A..,.174 1201......174%2, 180 | 
603......357, 139 1602......174¥2, 180 
606B.....177% 1603 184 
DODGE 


*Models F40, F41, F61 and F62 can be had 





with double drop frame. 
*Six wheelers. 
FEDERAL 
*Six-wheelers. 
*Also rated in pounds at total allowable 
weight as follows: 
O28. cescecees 8,500 A 600 S W....20,000 
ar beniessuan 8,500; A 600 D....... 20,000 
PT .ccee SSeS © sccdcveces 21,000 | 
OD cevcocecce ieee. | 6D BD. .ccoce 21,000 
in akpwansens 13,500; A6S W ...... 18,500 
BOD csvssee Set a! © icanecesans 24,000 
A6G6TW. 15,000} C 7 W .....06- 24,000 
(2h a et ae. ae sseaessan 24,000 
TEWF. 15,000| C 8 W ........ 24,000 
Oe évccce te UE © ohusdcaceas 30,000 
E2sw. 12,500/;X8DR...... 30,000 
ae wkawsde SEBO TH BO cc ccnne 30,000 
hs 12,500; X 8 RD R....30,000 
A Set GOO i ack ikaases 15,000 
A OES 8 ee 17,000 
A 17,000; A 600 TW ..... 17,000 
A 17,000|;A60 TDR 17,000 
= 18,000|;A600S W..... 20,000 
T .18,000 |; A 600 D ... -20,000 
zs 18,00¢'T3WPA ....16,000 
*+Both the four and six cylinder are also 
offered in 157-inch wheel base at $1,145 
and $1,345, respectively 
Model T 10 SW also available in 206 and 


224 inch wheel bases. 
GENERAL MOTORS TRUCK 


*Capacity indicated is the Straight Rating 
(combined weight of chassis body, equip- 
ment and pay load) for which each 
chassis is designed and guaranteed to 








limited to a “‘recommended gross weight” 
for each tire equipment based on tire 
capacity. Prices cover base chassis and 
vary with wheel base and tire combina- 
tions. The number of wheel base lengths, 
tire types, range of “recommended gross 
weights” and resulting pay load range 
{assuming nominal body allowance) for 
each model follow:— 





Note: Models T-15 to T-61, inclusive, are 
available for export only as coach 
chassis. 

Range 
of “Rec. 
Wheel Tire Gross Pay Load 

Model Bases Types Weights" Range 

T-15 3 10 4500- 6500 ‘a-l% 

T-18 2 7500- 8200 142-2 

T-19 4 7500-10000 142-2 

T-23 2 | 8500-10000 2-3 

T-25 3 17 6800- 9000 142-2 

T-26 4 . 9000-11000 2-3 

T-30 3 1S 10000-12500 2-3 

T-31 4 . 11000-14000 2%2-4 

T-42 4 12 12000-15000 24-4 

T-44 4 12 12000-16000 3-4% 

T-45 4 -» 13500-16000 3-4 

T-51 4 .. 16500-19000 4-542 

T-60 4 18 18500-22000 5-642 

T-61 4 .. 19500-22000 5-6 

T-82 4 12 1900uU-24000 5-7 

T-83 4 ++» 20000-25000 5-742 

T-85 3 25000-30000 6-8 

T-90 3 22000-28000 5-7% 

T-95 3 30000-40000 1-11 

T-110 3 32000-40000 8-12 | 

T-130 3 42500-50000 12-15 


Optional rear axle gear ratios available 
tor all models, except Model ‘T-18..Doubie 





reduction axles available for Modeis 

[-45, T-51, T-60, T-61, T-82, T-83 and 

T-95. 

GRAMM 
Straight Pay Load 

Series Rating Wheel Base Range 
AX 4 8,000 157 1 to1% tons 
AX 6 8,000 157 1 to 1% tons 
BX 4 10 000 157 14% to2 tons 
BX 6 10,000 157 1%to2 tons 
cx 4 12,000 157-180 2 to3_ tons 
CX 6 12,000 157-180 2 to3_ tons 
B 12,000 157-174 1% to 2% tons 
CXH 13,400 157-180 2 to3 tons 
Cc 14,000 145-196 2 to3_ tons 
EX 16,300 145-210 3 to4 tons 
D 17,000 145-196 2%2to4# tons 
E 20,000 145-224 3 to4%tons | 
ED 20,000 145-210 3 to 4% tons 
EY benes weaegae 3 to¢ tons 
G 24,000 165-235 4 to6 tons 
G8 24,000 165-235 4 toé6 tons 
GY ase .  abaseed 4 to5 tons 
GW 28,000 157-240 5 to7'% tons 
GWD 30,000 157-240 5 to 7% tons 
HY ee 5 to 6% tons 


from Page 5) 


of their spending more time with 
the good outlets—of the resultant 
decrease in their receivables and the 
healthier condition thereof—of, per- 


haps, a little less volume but more 
profits—of a rather systematic man- 
ner of waiching the interests of 
their customers and working with 
them 

My industry has become pretty 
| well organized now, I think we are 
well on the road to more profits for 
ourselves and for our good custom- 
ers,. Our working together has also 
eliminated fear of faulty competi- 
tion, created confidence in each 
other. I have written all our cus- 
tomers, stating that our firm from 
now on is going to maintain uniform 
credit policies. Many others, manu- 
facturers and wholesalers alike, are 
doing the same. We are also hav- 
ing our credit managers meet peti- 
odically and discuss problems of 
mutual interest, not only for the 
protection of our accounts receiv- 
able, but for collective deliberation 
in helping the deserving retailer 
meet his own problems, We presi- 
dents sit in occasionally, and not 
only personally profit thereby, but 
add our influence in this conctruc- 
tive work. 

It is a great satisfaction to feel 
sure that now what we lose to each 
other is not by competition in 
credits, and that we are insuring the 
continuance in business of our 
profitable outlets—the good custom- 
ers, 





nd Mechanical Details of 1933 Commercial Cars 


LEADING MAKES NATIONALLY DISTRIBUTED 

















| | 
| be) } : 
18s] g| % Standard 
— ’ : : 
bs an = Tire Sizes 
Od| om 
a o 3 > 7 
aad 
ig) ao a 5 a 
2ei82e 212 
| = Ae 
tO) ae o ~ 
553} 157 8500 |20x9.00B 2. 
| 349} 166 | 6775 120x9.00B 30x9.00De 
484 | 157 7945 |20x9.00B  20x9.00DB 
| 553 | 180 9200 |20x9.00B  20x9.00DB 
553 | 168 | 8500 |20x9.00B  20x9.00DB 
aoe | 180 | 7797 |36x5 36x5SD 
553 | 168 6500 |20x9.00B  20x9.00DB 
| 633 | 180 | 9700 | 2Cx9.75B  20x9.75DB 
677 193 | 10000 |20x8.25B 20x8.25DB 
633 | 168 | 9000 |20x925B  20x9 2hDB 
633 | 180 | 10600 |24x9.75B 4x9.75DB 
| 224) 196 9300 | 24x10.50B 24x10.80DB 
| 633 | 180 | 10900 |24x10.50B 24x10 50DB 
623 | 129%2| 12200 |/24x10.50B 24x10.50DB 
833 | 198 | 12670 |20x9.00B 209.0008 
833 | 198 | 14400 40x8 40x8D 
| 134[ — | —— (f?x5.00B 17x5.00B 


*Both the four and six-cylinder are also 
offered in 157-inch wheel base at $1,145 
and $1,345. respectively 
Larger engines and corresponding trans- 

missions, clytches, propeller shaft, axles, 

etc., are provided on all models of Gramm 
trucks at extra cost when type of service 
requires them. Wheel bases, cab to rear 
of frame, and cab to center line of axle 
designations may change to suit the spe- 
cial requirements 

Wisconsin double reduction axles are 
available in all series, except AX and BX. 

Gross vehicle weight indicated for each 
model in the table is the straight rating 

(combined weight of chassis, body, equip- 

ment and payload) for which the chassis 

is designed and guaranteed to satisfac- 
torily operate under average conditions. 

Tire sizes should be selectd within the 

tire manufacturers rating to carry the 

gross load desired which must not exceed 
the straight rating. 
INDIANA 
*Six-wheelers 
INTERNATIONAL 

Brake H. P. values given for International 

motor trucks are net values obtained 


with all standard equipment accessories 
running 


PIERCE-ARROW 


‘Optional final drive on models exc 
“Ss” and ‘T"’ series. mee 
*Six-wheelers 

REO 


Model 2 D can be secured in 
wheel base at $1,095 


Heavy duty. 
ROCKNE 
panel body 
STEWAR1 
also supplied 134-inch wheel 


166-inch 


‘Price includes 


Model 41X 
base. 
Models 42X and 43X also supplied in 
145, 160, 176-inch wheel base. 

Model 29XS can be supplied in 135, 160, 
176 and 190-inch wheel base. 

*Models 18X and 34X can be supplied in 
148, 190 and 220-inch wheel base 

*Models 19X, 31X and 27XS can be supplied 
in 148, 172, 190, 220 and 235-inch wheel 
ase 

As optional equipment Models 18X, 19X, 
31X and 27XS can be supplied with Tim- 
ken dual] reduction rear axle 

Models 38-8, 38-6, 48-8 and 58-8 can be 
supplied in 160, 170, 180, 196, 226 and 241- 
inch wheel base and worm axle. 


WHITE 
Six-wheelers. 





CLASSIFIED ADVEKTISEMEN'TS 
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Six Truck Sales Leaders Dec.-Nov., 1932 


Reports Published as They Come In 


Returns for today: Arizona, California, Kentucky, 


Massachusetts, 


Nebraska, 


New 


Hampshire, New Jersey, New Mexico, New York, Oklahoma, Pennsylvania, Ver- 
mont and Washington. 


In this table: 39 states and the District of Columbia 








| 
FIRST | 


| 















































































































































A—Au‘ocar; B—Brockway; C—Chevrolet; D—Dodge; DT—Diamond T; F—Ford; Fe—Federal; G—GMC; | vive the pleasure of long-distance | 


I—Indiana; In—International; M—Mack; R—Reo; 


LFR 





KEY TO ABBREVIATIONS AND SYMBOLS 


W—White:’ WO—Willys-Overland., 


La France-Republic; 


S—Studebaker; 











DECEMBER, 1932 SECOND | THIRD | FOURTH | FIFTH | SIXTH 
State Sales || | | | | | 
Arizona 37 | Ford 28 | Chev 7 | GMC 2 | | 
Arkansas 11 | Ford 6 | Chev 4 | Int 1 | 
California 455 | Ford 236 | Chev 86 | Dodge 25 | Stude 20 | Int 48 | GMC 12 
Connecticut 168 | Ford 50 | Chev 47 GMC 14 | Int 13 | Dodge 12 | Reo 8 
Delaware 35 | Ford 15 | Chev 10 | GMC 7|In-M-St 1{/ — oem 
Florida 313 | Ford 170 | Chev 71 | Int 3 | DT-Fe R 5 | Dodge 4|GMC 3 
Georgia 82 | Ford 34 | Chev 31 | Int 9 | D-G 2 | DT-I-WO 1 | 
Idaho - | Ford 10 | Int. 3 | Chev 2 | Reo 1 | 
_ Hilinois 480 | Chev. 215 | Ford 214 | Int. 6 | Dia. 15 | Dodge 11 | Fe-1 2 
Indiana 156 | Ford 68 | Chev 36 | Int 22 | GMC 9 | Indiana 5 | Stude 4 
Kansas 62 | Ford 18 | Chev 16 | Int 10 | GMC 5 | WO 4|DT-D-M 2 
Kentucky 222 | Ford 87 | Chev 65 | Int 22 | GMC 14! Dodge 10! DT 
Maryland 138 | Ford 51 | Chev. 35 | In-W 11 | B-G 6 | Dodge 5 | Autocar 4 
Massachusetts 292 | Ford 132 | Chev 59 | GMC 24 | Int 18 | Dodge 15 | Mack 8 
Michigan 509 | Ford 222 | Chev 173 | Int 40 | Dodge 24 | GMC 12 | Federal 7 
Minnesota 145 | Ford —_—64 | Chev 46 | Int 1|/DT 6|D-G 4 | Reo 3 
Missouri 317 | Chev 134 | Ford 106 | Int 2 | Dodge 19 | GMC 5 | DT 6 
Montana 14 | Ford 7 | Chev 3| G-R-wo 1 | l 
Nebraska 43 | Ford 20 | Chev 14 | Int 5 | Dodge 2/DT-wo 1 | 
Nevada 9 | Ford 5 | Int 2 | C-M 1 | | | 
New Hampshire 26 | Ford 19 | C-DT 2 | Int 1 | Nl | 
New Jersey ~~ 412 | Ford 189 | Chev 97 | Dodge 24 | Int 23 | GMC 19 | Indiana 10 
New Mexico 66 | Ford 38 | Chev 21 ce I-In 2 | Dodge 1 | | 
New York “965 | Ford 304 | Chev (156 | Int 51 | Dodge 42 | White 38 | DT 5 
North Carolina 224 | Ford 111 | | "Chev 80 | Int 10 | Dodge 8 | GMC 5 | DT 2 
North Dakota 7 | Ford 3|* 1 | | ae 
Ohio 752 | Ford 317 | Chev 189 | Int 53 | GMC 48 | Dodge 42 | WO 27 
Oklahoma 120 | Ford 54 | Chev 41 | Int 11 | Dodge 6 | GMC 5 | M-S 1 
Oregon 50 | Ford 30 | Chev 11 | GMC 6 | Int 2| Indiana 1/| 
Pennsylvania 1340 | Ford 545 | Chev 303 | Int 125 | Dodge 94 | GMC 66 | Reo 26 
Rhode Island 86 | Ford 34 | Federal 18 | C-G 10 | D-In-R-W 2 | * 1 | - 
South Carolina 75 | Ford 39 | Chev 18 | Dodge 5 | Int 3 | Stude 2|G-M-w 1 
South Dakota 29 | Ford 16 | Chev 7 | Int 4 | Dodge 1 | | 
Utah 13 | Chev. 6|F-In-R 2{| WO 1 | | | 
Vermont 26 | Ford 16 | Chev 5 | Int 2| B-D-wW 1 | 
Virginia 201 ] Ford 112 | Chev 54 | D-In 9|DT 6 | GMC 5 | B- 2 
Washington 231 | Ford 111 | Int 59 | Chev 37 | GMC 5 | D-S 3| M-R 
West Virginia 128 | Ford 58 | Chev 38|D-In __—s9 [ Indiana ‘5 | _|GMC + 4|* . 
Wisconsin 159 | Ford _.. 61 | Chev. 43 | Int. 17 | Dodge 8 | DT-GMC 6 | Reo — 
Dist. of Columbia 48 | Ford 244 GMC 9 | Chev 7| Dodge 41 Federc] 3 DT 1 
| | | | | | 
NOVEMBER, 1932 | FIRST | SECOND | THIRD | FOURTH | FIFTH |= SIXTH 
State Sales | | | | | | 
Arizona 34 | Ford 19 | Chev 14 | Dodge 1] | sae 
Arkansas +92 Ford 47| Chev 40|Int 5 | Dodge  2j|Fe-G-s_ 1| 
California 607 | Ford _ 3% 334 | Chev 125 Dodge 34|GMC 29|Int  26|/R-S 11 
Connecticut 224 Ford 93 | Chev 55 | Int 15|GMC 12| Dodge 9/|M-R 7 
Delaware 29| Ford  14|C-G-In 4/A-S-woO 1/| 5 ee l - 
Florida 190 | Ford 79 | Chev. 56|iInt  14| Federal 10| Dodge 5 | D 4 
Georgia 132 | Ford _74| Chev _—'33: | GMC 9 | Int 5 | D-R 7. a 
Idaho 40 | Ford 19 | Chev 15 | Int 4|D-S 1], 7 
Illinois 270 | Ford 120 | Chev. 69 | Int. 17 | Dodge 13] DT 9 | M-S 8 
Indiana 180 | Ford _—‘73 | Chev 35 | Int 26 | Dodge _12 | GMC 7 | Stude 5 
Kansas 249 | Ford 115 | Chev 84 | Int 21 | Dodge —-8 | DT-G 5 | Stude 4 
Kentucky 164 | Ford 81 | Chev 30| Int  26|D-G 9/|Stude 4/R-St-I 1 
Maryland _—«i159 | Ford 64 | Chev 35 | Dodge _13 | GMC 11 | Brockway 10 | Int 7 
Massachusetts 537 | Ford 255 | Chev 116 | GMC 51 | Int 26 | Dodge 20|DT }”» 15 
Michigan. +249 | Ford 132| Chev 52 | Int 15 | Stude 13 | D-R’ 8|F-G 7 
Minnesota 239 | Ford 104| Chev 52 | Int 18 | Dodge 15 | DT “Thos 10 
Missouri 385 | Ford (150 | Chev _126 | Int 35 | GMC 27 | Dodge _22 | Federal 4 
Montana. 38) Ford. 17| Chey. 14|/Imt  5|D-8S 3 [ : 
Nebraska ~«2103'»s«sChev.~—*42'(| Ford ~~—36' | Int 15|DT 4 | Dodge 3 | Indiana 1 
Nevada. ~=+7/| Chev _—s3:'| Stude_ 2| D-F af ma pes os 
New Hampshire 74 | Ford 36 | Chev _‘'18 | DT -4|D-Int _—* 3 | B-G-M-S 2/Fe-Wo 1 
New Jersey 427 | Ford 155 | Chev __—'77_'| White 43 | Dodge —32 | Int 28 | GMC_ 26. 
New Mexico _ 80 | Ford 37 | Chevy 28/ Int 8|DT —* | Dodge 2| Reo 1 
New York 1125 | Ford. 444 | Chev 202 | Int 119 | Dodge |GMC 61 | Brockway 36 
North Carolina 188 | Ford 109 | Chev 49 | Int 9 | iT Wie ——o D-G-I. 3]Reo } 2 
North Dakota 31 | F-In 10 | Chev 6 | GMC 1 1 — [ ~ 
Ohio 445 | Ford 212 | Chev 73 | GMC 40 | Int 33 | Dodge 31) Stude 12 
Oklahoma 206 | Ford 104 cn 47 | Int 23 | Dodge 14|GMC } ¥ 6| Indiana 3. 
Oregon 62 | Ford 41 | Chey 9 | GMC 3 | D-In 21" 1 | 7 
Pennsylvania 1055 | “Ford 448 | Chev 216 | Int 110 | Dodge 77 | GMC 39 | Reo 22 
Rhode Island 76 | Ford 39 | Reo 9 | Chev 7 | Int 6 | GMC 5 | A-D 2 
South Carolina 64 | Ford 33 | Chev 19 | D-In 4 |LFr-S-wO 1| 
South Dakota 45 | Ford _15 | Chev 10 | Int 5 | Dodge 4|DT 3 | Fe-S-Wo 1 
Utah ~ 43 | Ford 28 | Chev. 11 | Dodge 2 | G-In 1 | | 
Vermont ~ 45 | Ford 31 | Chev 5 | Dodge 4 | Reo 2 | Fe-In-WoO 1 | 
Virginia _ 337 | Ford 185 | Chev 86 | DT 15 | Int 12 | D-G 0| Federal 5 
Washington ——74| Ford _411 | Int 11 | Chev 7 | GMC 4|M-S 2 | W-Wo i 
West Virginia 11) wal “Ford 57 | Chev 21 | Int 10 | GMC 6 | Reo 4| D-I : 
Wisconsin — | Chev. 70 | Ford 61 | Int. 28 | Stude. 8 | Dodge 7 | GMC 5 
Dist. of Saieakle 5 98 | Ford 41 | C-In 20 | GMC 6 | Dodge 3 | B-DT-M_1 | | 
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ATKINSON DEPLORES LACK 
OF RIDING COMFORT 
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More recently, just to add to the 
joys of the cushion-spring manu- 
facturer, the exhaust pipe has begun 
to zoom up into the chassis, thus 
making another weak spot in the 
cushion spring that must be built 
around this obstruction. The spring 
builder, at the moment, is holding 
his breath and wondering what next 
that does not belong there will be 
pushed up under the rear cushion. 

These practices of the last two 
years have come at the very mo- 
ment when exactly the opposite ten- 
dency should be taking place. Cer- 
tainly more rather’ than less 
attention should be given to the 
uilding of comfort and the elimi- 
nation of those features of design 
which defeat it. I am not ready to 
accede to the thought that the 
elimination of any or all of these 
objections is not entirely possible. 
I believe that the elimination of 
these objectionable features of de- 
sign will come if, as and when the 
chassis designer and the body 
builder get together and begin to 
consider this comfort feature before 
the design has gone too far to make 
this possible. I am thoroughly con- 
fident that the men who are respon- 
sible for this type of engineering 
have both the ability and the judg- 
ment to make a very early correc- 
tion of these defects in chassis con- 
struction, for sales reasons. Re- 
gardless of the price of the car, the 
demand in the future will be for 
the car that rides best, other things 
being equal. 

Spring-Building Experience Cited 

I recently had occasion to build 
springs for a well-known body engi- 
neer. He had been abroad and, 
while investigating, came across 
some very fine overstuffed furniture. 
The springs in this particular type 
of furniture were 10 to 12 inches 
high and most luxuriously uphol- 
stered. On his return, he described 
the type of spring comfort that he 
desired in his cars. He elaborated 
at great length on the superlative 
comfort of the car so cushioned. 
We waited anxiously for the draw- 
ings giving the specifications for 
these springs, the size of body and 
the head-room allowed. We had 
visions of a golden opportunity to 
demonstrate cushioned comfort in a 
royal manner. When the pattern 
arrived, the specifications called for 


| . . 
ior five housings in the bottom of 


|the seat and the ultimate cushion 


with 10 or 12 
igned tor 


overstuffed furniture 
inches of spring de: 
alty! 
The seat was built, equalizing re- 
as nearly as was humanly 
It was entirely acceptable 
He had been long 


possible 
to the engineer 


of Europe to have forgotten what 
the original cushions really felt like. 
But an opportunity was 
develop, unhampered, a superlative 
cushioned job. What a hit he might 


| the car might have in its comfort 
features! 

In this country and abroad chassis 
are already appearing in which de- 
signers have found it possible to 
eliminate these obstructions to cush- 
ion design. They are apt to be the 
most popular cars. 


Costly 


These are days when engineers 


“|must of necessity have an eye to- 


ward economy in making any rec- 
ommendation of quality. 
cost of poor cushion springs, how- 
ever, has been exploding the myth- 
ical economy of cheap construction. 
Replacement figures have been 
running higher and higher. One 
manufacturer admits a loss in ex- 
cess of $30,000 last year. 
this the loss of customer confidence, 
and the bill becomes of sufficient 
importance to engage the considera- 
tion of every manufacturer 
industry. 

We shall build cars that will re- 





driving; cars that will give the pas- 
senger a free and generous view of 
the scenery and the driver an un- 


a spring height of 244 inches in the | 
rear and 5 or 6 inches in the front. | 
These were to be built up over four | 


was expected to equal or excel] the | 
man’s viewpoint. 
roy- 
}engineer of the American Telephone 
| and 


|} have made with some customer who | 
would recognize the additional value 


The high | 


Add to} 


in the | 


{ 





| motive 


obstructed and safe view of the high- 
way; cars with cushioned seats that 
will give long hours of luxurious re- 
laxation. Ho much the customer 
can enjoy the car, rather than how 
fast he can drive it, will be a major 
sales argument for new business. 


NASHVILLE SHOW DRAWS 
62,000: FLOOR SALES 
TOTAL ABOUT 60 CARS 


(Continued from Pzge 1) 


diversified, but quietly optimistic. 
Veteran automobile men do not ex- 
pect sensational sales results on a 
show floor, they merely hope as a 
rule to make contacts that can be 
nursed along and developed into ac- 
tual business weeks and months 
later. Many salesmen, however, at 
the show expressed the belief that 
from the willingness on the part of 
many to agree to actual demonstra- 
tions right now, that many rea) buy- 
ers are abroad in the land, and the 
crying need for immediate replace- 
ment would indicate the interest 


genuine. 
Actual sales on the show floor, as 
could be best determined, were 


around fifty to sixty cars, with most 
of these in the lower price brackets. 


TRUCK-RAIL GROUPS 
REACH ACCORD 


(Continued from Page 1) 


passenger rate from 3'2 cents a 
mile, This has been agitated for 
some time following suggestions 


from the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission as a means of recapturing 
passenger traffic jost to buses. 

The New York Central, Pennsyl- 
vania and the New Haven, which 
carry 70 per cent. of the country’s 
passenger traffic, killed the pro- 
posal, insisting that lower rates at 
this time would not stimulate travel 
and would merely result in lower 
revenues. 


CHICAGO SECTION S.A.E. 
PLANS SHOW BANQUET 


(Continued from Page 1) 
Industries, will review the 


1933 passenger cars from the lay- 


Frederick K. Glynn, automotive 


Telegraph Company, will act 


jas toastmaster. 


enough away from the throne-rooms | 


John A. C. Warner, general mana- 
ger of the S. A. E., will be guest of 
honor. 


‘EXPECT MOORE TO SIGN 


missed to | 





} 2 plan, 


Cheap Spring Construction Proving | mously last night after speakers had 


| Moore signs the bill, 


N. J. RECIPROCITY BILL 


Trenton, N. J., Jan. 26.—Whether 
or not New Jersey will levy upon 
foreign motor vehicle owners fees 
equal] to those paid by Jersey owners 
in states which have no reciprocity 
agreements with this state rests to- 
day with Gov. A. Harry Moore. 

Both the Senate and the Assembly 
have adopted a bill providing such 
the latter passing it unani- 


indicated it was aimed particularly 
at Pennsylvania. 

Recalling the recent “truck war” 
between New Jersey and Pennsyl- 
vania, speakers pointed out this 
state’s highest truck fee is $99 and 
the comparable fee in Pennsylvania 
is $225. If the Quaker state, they 
said, charges New Jersey motorists 
that fee, this state may, if Gov. 
levy a similar 
assessment against Pennsylvania 
motorists. 

Assemblyman Travaline said the 
bill “is not only to equalize rates 
but to equalize justice.” 


Assemblyman Muir declared 


“Pennsy}vania precipitated this 
fight,” then added: 
“T want to say, however, New Jer- 


| sey is ready to give reciprocity to 


any State.” 





§. A. E. Hears Kind’ 
Inertia-Controlled Shock-Absorbers 
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various road and speed conditions, 
but this is true only in the sense 
that the control varies as some 
function of the shaft velocity. 

This phenomena produce undesir- 
able harshness, especially when the 
shock-absorbers are set for a stiff 
adjustment. The axle 
discussed 


usually are of higher 


Bety Revement, iy 


pull does not produce harshness in 
the ride and is somewhat equivalent 
to a definite constant spring-leaf 
friction. Axle dance is damped by 
this fixed resistance. 

When the tires meet an obstruc- 
tion in the road, the car springs are 


movements | compressed and the body begins an 
| upward acceleration. 


The inertia 





FIG. 4. Body movement time curve, rear of car dropped three inches 


5 
velocity than body movements and 
thereby produce  shock-absorber 
forces that are much greater than | 
are required to control body move- 
ments. These forces must be re- | 
duced to the minimum to obtain} 
improved rides. This would require 
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instantly closes the valve at (b), as 
it is already closed before the car 
body and springs tend to separate. 
On the rebound side the shock- 
absorber is set for maximum control, 
and a load of several hundred 


!pounds is immediately available to 


eoreTag orey 
se on 








FIG. 5. Axle movement time curve, front of car dropped two inches 


an instrument that would distin- 
guish between body and axle move- 
ments so that suitable independent 
controls could be obtained. This 
consideration led to the development 
of the inertia-controlled shock- 
absorber. 

A diagramatic sketch of the in- 
ertia shock absorber is reproduced in 


body from ac- 
from energy 


prevent the car 
celerating further 
stored in the spring. 

In Fig. 4 is a curve showing body 
movements with time as controlled 
by the inertia absorber when the 
car and axles are dropped 3 inches. 
The body and axle movements in- 
volved are similar to those produced 





FIG. 6. Body movement time curve, rear of body dropped three and 
three-quarter inches 


Figure 3. The inertia control is 
placed in the rebound end. It con- 


sists of a weight, of approximately | 
114 pounds, balanced by a spring of | 
low rate. In the balanced position, | 
the valve-stem connected to the | 
weight offers no resistance to the | 
passage of fluid. The valve is de- | 
signed so that the velocity of oil 
flow through it has no force tend- 
ing to change the position of the 
valve; that is, to open or close i. | 
With the weight in the balanced po- 
sition, the shock-absorber arm can 
move with minimum resistance. This 
minimum resistance is deterined by 
the valve (c), which is in series 
with the passage to the inertia- 
weight valve. Placing some resist- 
ance in this circuit is desirable to 
obtain additional stability of the 
car body. 

preventing | 
movements 


This is of importance in 
body roll 
wherein 


and slow 
acceleration 


values are so slight that the inertia 
control does not function. 

The spring of valve (c) usually is 
designed to provide from 20 to 50 
pounds of link pull. 


This value of 





when a car meets a depression in 
the road surface. The dash line 
represents the conventionai shock- 
absorber and shows that the car 
body moves down farther than with 


egy Mevemest-( lacks ! 
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Body Wovement - Time Ourve 
Pront of Car Ofer @” Drop at 10 ¥.?P.m. 





the inertia shock-absorber. The 
springs are, therefore, compressed 
more and greater energy is stored 
for the rebound. The reason for this 
difference in action is as follows: 

When the wheel support is re- 
moved, the body and axle move 
down, but, because of the spring 
load, the axle moves rapidly toward 
the ground and separates from the 
body. However, the conventional 
shock-absorber produces resistance 
for this movement and tends to hold 
the axle toward the body; hence the 
wheels require a certain time before 
the tires touch the ground, and this 
time is increased with the conven- 
tional shock - absorber control. 
With the inertia shock-absorber, the 
axle moves with minimum resis- 
tance and reaches the ground quick- 
ly, at which instant spring support 
from the body is obtained and the 
body is prevented from moving as 
far as with the ordinary shock-ab- 
Sorber. After the tires touch the 
ground, the downward velocity of 
the body decreases, which is equiva- 
lent to an upward acceleration. 
Therefore the inertia weight closes 
while the car body is still moving 
down, and control is available the 
instant rebound movement begins. 
The amount of this control is de- 
termined by the relief valve in the 
shock-absorber piston, hence is in- 
dependent of temperature or vis- 
cosity and varies only slightly with 
velocity. In other words, with the 
inertia shock-absorber, maximum 
rebound-control is applied at the 
instant the body begins to move up 
and, although the arm velocity of 
the shock-absorber is a minimum, 
the car acceleration is a maximum, 
and therefore, application of the 
maximum control under those con- 
ditions is desirable. 


The conventional orifice-con- 
trolled shock-absorber produces very 
little load at low velocities and con- 
sequently is not of much help in 
preventing the uncomfortable high 
accelerations that occur at the start 
of the rebound stroke. These com- 
parative body movements on the 
rebound stroke with conventional 
and with inertia shock-absorbers 
are shown in Fig. 4. As indicated in 
the curves, the car body with the 
inertia shock-absorbers has com- 
paratively lower values of accelera- 
tion and returns to normal position 
with very little disturbance to the 
passengers. 

Fig. 5 shows the axle movement 
with time when the car is dropped 
two inches, the curves clearly show 
the disadvantage inherent in the 
conventional shock absorber, as the 
control tends to pull the car body 
down to a greater extent than if no 
shock absorber were present. The 
time required for the tires to touch 
the ground is 0.069 seconds, with 
conventional shock absorbers, and 
0.044 seconds with inertia control. 

Curves taken on body movements 
when the body is raised 3% inches 
by a wire and then dropped ‘shen 
the wire is suddenly severed are 
shown in Fig. 7. This demonstrates 
the effect of control available with 
inertia shock absorbers and shows 
the gradual return of the car body 
to its normal position. 

The general impression among 
car owners and engineers is that 
shock absorbers are the most im- 
portant element ir determining the 
qualities of a ride. Although the 
shock absorber must function to 
control its proportion of the body 
movements, many accelerations are 
unaffected by the shock absorbers. 
Car springs are compressed while 
the wheels are rising on an obstruc- 
tion. Assuming tne axle to move 
1 inch with spring rates of 1350 
pounds per inch, there results an 
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upward accelerating force of 700 
pounds on the car frame. This 
force produces an undesirable accel- 


eration of the car body, and any 
shock absorber is powerless to pre- 
vent this acceleration. The fact 
should be borne in mind that this 
action occurs while the axle is 
rising faster than the body and ex- 
ists while the tire is riding up a rise 
in the pavement. A similar action 
occurs when the tire is riding down 
a depresson, and a_ decelerating 
force actuates the car frame down- 
ward, 

As previously explained, conven- 
tional shock absorbers increase the 
effect of this downward force. The 
accelerations of the body due to 
these forces are affected somewhat 
by the mass distribution of the car, 
but depend greatly upon the spring 
rates. If the spring rates were di- 
minished by one-half, the forces, 
and thus the body accelerations, 
would be decreased approximately 
the same amount. These reactions 
are generally well understood, but 
how much of riding discomfort is 
caused by spring forces that cannot 
be controlled by shock absorbers is 
rarely realized. The use of lower 
spring rates is the only answer to 
the problem of reducing these ac- 
celerations. The fact is realized that 
lower spring rates introduce prob- 
lems such as axle dance, roadability 
and roll, and individual wheel sus- 
pensions or other radical changes 
may be necessary to allow the use 
of light springs. 

Body movements of the front end 
of a car driven at ten miles per hour 
along a raised track and dropped 
four inches to the floor are shown 
in Fig. 7. The superiority of the 
inertia control is plain, since the 
body descends at a much lower rate 
than with conventional absorbers. 
These curves were obtained by pho- 
tographing a light beam as the car 
was driven over the drop. 

Future experiments and research 
work undoubtedly will add to the 
perfection of inertia controlled 
shock absorbers. The present de- 
signs result in outstanding improve- 
ments in rides, but it is believed 
that further improvements in rides 
must come as a result of lower 
spring rates and lighter wheel sus- 
pensions. 












REO ANNOUNCES NEW 
LIGHT DELIVERY UNIT 


Lansing, Jan. 26.—Reo Motor Car 
Company announces a new light de- 
livery speed wagon unit powered by 
a gold crown engine. It is to be 
known as the Reo 1500-pound light 
special delivery. No price has been 
set as yet, but it is expected it will 
be the lowest at which any speed 
wagon has been offered. 

The three-in-one feature of the 
body recommends this new light de- 
livery speed wagon to small mer- 
chants or route drivers needing de- 
pendable, low cost, fast transpor- 
tation. Eight-foot loading space, 
5414 inches wide and 53 inches high 
is provided behind the driver’s seat. 
The driver’s compartment is inte- 
gral, with the express body and the 
canopy roof is continuous with the 
car roof and not detachable. 


CITES MOTOR CONDITIONS 
IN SOUTHERN AFRICA 


Philadelphia, Jan. 25.—M. A. 
Flannery, South African represen- 
tative of the General Motors Cor- 
poration, gave an interesting talk 
before the Foreig.. Traders Asso- 
ciation, under the sponsorship of 
the Philadelphia Chamber of Com- 
merce, at its monthly dinner meet- 
ing in the Penn Athletic Club. Mr, 
Flannery said that while American 
car manufacturers enjoy almost a 
monopoly of sales of motor vehicles 
in all of South Africa, the way of 
the motorist is difficult in that 
country. 

The speaker pointed out that 92 
per cent. of all motor cars and 
trucks sold in South Africa are of 
American make, out of a total of 
140,000 cars in that country. All 
gasoline, he said, must be imported 
from great distances and costs the 
consumer at the coa‘, 62!2 gents a 
gallon, while the price of gasoline 
in the interior is more than $1 a 
gallon. 
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